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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Change of heart? 

Ever since the outrageous decision 
of the East London-based publishers, 
Lawrence and Wishart, to call the 
lawyers on the website of the Marxists 
Internet Archive (www.marxists.org) 
and force it to remove from the site the 
first 10 of the 50 volumes of Marx’s 
and Engels’ Collected works available 
there for free, many from within and 
beyond the broadly defined ‘Marxist 
community’ have been quick to 
express their outrage. 

Around 5,500 activists, academics 
and researchers have petitioned L&W, 
calling on the publishers to urgently 
rethink the decision. Moreover, with 

- among others - the Los Angeles 
Times , the New York Times and The 
Guardian's ‘Comment is Free’ website 
running pieces on the issue (the latter 
deeming it “madness” to privatise the 
writings of those whose aim it was to 
abolish property), it is clear that L&W 
is starting to feel the heat. 

Small signs of this were already 
evident in L&W’s rather defensive 
exchange with the MIA. L&W’s 
second response to the MIA concluded, 
for example, by stating that: “We 
would ask people to remember that 
we are just fellow human beings 
doing our best to make a contribution 
in difficult circumstances.” There can 
be no doubt that L&W - like so many 
leftwing publishers - is in real trouble 
financially. Everybody appreciates 
this. Yet, as I made clear in my piece 
last week (‘Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels for the masses’, May 1), its 
belief that the ‘copyright’ (what a 
horrible word) it holds on the MECW 
is somehow going to rescue it from 
oblivion is utter nonsense: seeking to 
profit from the works of the fathers of 
scientific socialism will only alienate 
it from many of the readers and writers 
on which it depends for books, essays, 
journals, reviews and so forth. Surely 
it would be a much more sensible idea 
to keep the material online with a link 
to the L&W website for those willing 
(and able, at 50 quid a pop) to buy the 
individual MECW volumes? 

Indeed, L&W’s recent actions 
bear all the hallmarks of a publisher 
desperately clutching at straws and 
lacking any real sense of strategy or 
even an awareness of its potential 
target audience. Not only has L&W 
within a few weeks established a 
reputation for threatening with the 
courts those seeking to make freely 
available the works of Marx and 
Engels: it even achieved the feat 
of doing so in such a way that the 
deadline for removal was ... May Day 
2014 (hardly a stunning victory for 
L&W’s public relations people!). 

Yet in the face of strong public 
opinion we are perhaps seeing signs 
of a possible change of heart. Struggle 
decides, as more or less every one of 
the 50 volumes of MECW makes 
clear. Encouragingly, on May 2 
L&W issued a very short message 
on its website which adopted a much 
more conciliatory and reflective 
tone: “We have been surprised at the 
recent online response to our efforts 
to consolidate distribution for the 
Collected works of Marx and Engels 

- though, of course, we are very 
pleased that so many people are so 
interested in the work. Because of the 
strength of feeling, we are considering 
what we can do to meet the desire for 
greater access, and will make a further 
statement when we have decided a 
course of action.” 

Potentially this is quite a good 
sign. Yet before we get too excited 
we should take a closer look at the 
above statement. After all, while the 
solid online response to attempts to 


remove the MECW from the internet 
has certainly been encouraging , is it 
really so ‘surprising’ that people would 
take umbrage at a publisher seeking 
to skim copyright revenue from Marx 
and Engels? Perhaps it says something 
about the mindset of those in and 
around L&W that they did not expect 
to be met with anything but anger and 
hostility for such a decision, at a time 
when interest in the ideas of Marx and 
Engels is experiencing something of 
an upturn. It should also be noted that 
L&W’s talk of “efforts to consolidate 
distribution” of the MECW is, as the 
MIA has pointed out throughout this 
whole affair, completely at odds with 
reality. It is obvious that the only 
effect of securing a “digital edition for 
libraries”, as L&W wishes to do, will 
be to restrict access to such writings, 
not “consolidate” them. 

L&W will need to face up to this 
painfully obvious fact if it is to really 
“meet the greater desire for access” 
to the writings of two men whose 
stunning output surely belongs on 
websites like the MIA in its entirety 
- free to be accessed by everybody, 
wherever they are in the world. If we 
on the left strive to be the ‘memory of 
the class’, then we must do our utmost 
to ensure that this memory is preserved 
and made immediately available to 
future generations. That is why this 
issue matters so much and why we 
must step up the pressure on L&W in 
particular and make the working class, 
democratic case against the entire 
sham of ‘intellectual property rights’ 
in general. 

This could be the first of many 
such instances in the future, and it 
is imperative that we get off to a 
good start. To sign the petition go to: 
www. change. org/petitions/lawrence- 
wishart-no-copyright-for-marx- 
engels-collected-works. 

Joseph Kessel 
email 

Justified heroes 

On March 3, a ‘Statement of left and 
anarchist organisations about the 
Borotba organisation’ in Ukraine was 
circulated among the left in Britain 
and internationally by many leftists, 
including some leaders of the Labour 
Representation Committee and 
others, condemning Borotba in the 
following terms: 

“We, the collectives and members 
of Ukrainian leftist and anarchist 
organisations, announce that the 
‘Borotba’ union is not a part of our 
movement. During the whole time 
of this political project’s existence, 
its members tended to be committed 
to the most discredited, conservative 
and authoritarian ‘leftist’ regimes and 
ideologies, which do not represent the 
interests of working classes in any way. 

“Borotba has proved itself an 
organisation with a non-transparent 
funding mechanism and unscrupulous 
principles of cooperation. It uses 
hired workers, who are not even 
the members of the organisation. 
The local cells of Borotba took part 
in the protest actions together with 
PSPU (Progressive Socialist Party 
of Ukraine, which is an anti-Semitic, 
racist and clerical party, and has 
no relation to the world socialist 
movement) and with the Kharkiv 
pro-government, anti-Semitic and 
homophobic group, Oplot; and are 
known for their linkage with an 
infamous journalist, O Chalenko, 
who openly stands for Russian 
chauvinism.” 

The signatories included the 
Autonomous Workers Union, 
independent student union Direct 
Action, the editorial board of 
Tovaryshka, Anarchist Black 
Cross - Ukraine, anarcho-feminist 
collective Good Night Macho Pride, 
Anti-Fascist Action Ukraine and 
the Left Opposition. They proudly 


announced that they “stand on anti¬ 
fascist positions” and that they did 
not “support some of the Maidan’s 
ideas” but: 

“The representatives of Borotba 
take an extremely biased stance 
concerning the composition of the 
protest movement, which is represented 
both on their own web resources and 
in the media commentaries. According 
to them, the Maidan protests are 
supported exclusively by nationalists 
and the radical right, and were aimed 
only at a coup d’etat (‘fascist putsch’)f 

Never has a statement been 
proved so wrong so quickly; the 
signatories of this document have 
been condemned by history: they are 
the pro-imperialist reactionaries and 
the [Borotba are the justified heroes 
of the revolution. On May 3, Borotba 
revealed the full extent of the progress 
of “some of the Maidan’s ideas” that 
these pusillanimous idiots apparently 
demurred little from: 

“On May 2, under the pretext of 
the so-called march, ‘For unity of 
Ukraine’ (that was dated to coincide 
with the Chernomorets v Metallist 
football match), the paramilitary 
squads of Ukrainian nationalists were 
brought together to Odessa from all 
over the country. They arrived by 
buses and by trains. From the very 
beginning - when they just started to 
gather on Sobomaya Square - among 
ordinary ultra-right fans too many 
well-equipped paramilitaries could be 
seen. They had shields, helmets, bats, 
traumatic and service weapons. Mostly, 
men about 30-40 years old who were 
evidently not football fans. Some of 
them had shields where it was written: 
‘14th hundred of Maidan self-guard’. 
And these nationalist paramilitaries 
became the main striking force of the 
bloody massacre of Odessa residents 
on Kulikovo Pole square. 

“The Neo-Nazis began to pelt the 
tent camp with Molotovs and set it 
ablaze. Activists from the protest camp 
were forced to retreat to the nearby 
House of Trade Unions building. 
When trying to kill Odessa residents, 
the ultra-rights set ablaze the ground 
floor of the House of Trade Unions. 
And the fire spread rather quickly over 
the building. 

“People began to jump out of the 
windows of the upper floors, trying 
to escape the fire. But on the ground 
they were finished off by nationalist 
paramilitaries. Thus, our comrade 
Andrew Brazhevsky, a member of 
Borotba union, was killed. Regional 
council deputy Vyacheslav Markin 
(a fellow of the leader of Borotba 
in Odessa, Alexey Albu) was also 
brutally killed the same way when he 
jumped out of the window. Over 40 
activists were burnt alive, poisoned 
by smoke or murdered by the Nazis 
while trying to escape from a burning 
building. Fortunately, most of our 
comrades managed to escape alive. 
Some - including Alexei Albu, who is 
a city council deputy - were severely 
beaten with bats and kicked. They have 
numerous bruises, broken bones and 
head injuries. 

“The massacre in Odessa was 
organised by the Kiev junta to 
intimidate the population that is 
discontented with the new regime and 
to eliminate the active fighters against 
the new regime. The evidence for this 
is the fact that far-right militants were 
brought together and well equipped. 
Moreover, the police inaction, as well 
as the fact that the attack of the ultra¬ 
rightists in Odessa was synchronised 
with the ‘anti-terrorist operation’ in 
Slavyansk, are also the evidence of it. 
The massacre in Odessa reveals that 
the Kiev regime of nationalists and 
oligarchs is rapidly growing into the 
outright terrorist dictatorship of the 
fascist style.” 

The left in Britain and 
internationally is split by these events. 


Leaders of Socialist Resistance 
Duncan Chapel and Liam Mac Uaid 
(‘Russians are the aggressors!’) and 
their bogus ‘Fourth International’ 
have blood on their hands for their 
defence of this illegal coup regime 
(only “some of the Maidan’s ideas”, 
of course), as have all those who 
defended the Maidan as some kind 
of ‘contradictory’ movement and 
tried to tell us the working class of 
the eastern Ukraine was just as bad. 
When you cannot take a clear and 
unequivocal stance against fascists 
who are, in Trotsky’s famous words, 
“the stormtroopers of finance capital”, 
you have crossed red class lines. 

Now the task of the genuine 
revolutionary left is to organise an 
international solidarity campaign with 
the revolution in the eastern Ukraine 
and defend it against these fascistic 
assaults by the regime installed by 
the CIA. It will need to gather food, 
medicine, money and every other 
kind of assistance. And it will need 
to demand support from Labour 
and trade union leaders, beginning 
with the leftist candidates for RMT 
general secretary - Steve Hedley, Alex 
Gordon, John Leach, etc. And Ken 
Loach will surely put his shoulder 
to the wheel in this, the most testing 
issue for the global working class 
since the Spanish Revolution. 

Gerry Downing 
Socialist Fight 

Role model 

The Weekly Worker's influence in 
building a force on the left dedicated 
to principled Marxist unity - a 
Communist Party worthy of the 
name - isn’t restricted to the United 
Kingdom alone. Here in the United 
States a small group of people have 
come together as the Red Party (no 
relation to the CPGB split from a few 
years back) to call for the same thing 
on our side of the pond. 

Now, after (American Committee 
for a Workers’ International affiliate) 
Socialist Alternative’s municipal 
election success in Seattle, that talk 
of left unity is starting to gain traction, 
the question is posed: do we need a 
halfway house party or a Marxist one? 
For those of us who say the latter 
option is the only durable one, the 
CPGB is quite the role model. 
Gabriel Pierre 
email 

Soft censorship 

The Weekly Worker has the delightful 
practice of allowing opponents 
to express their views directly in 


A ccording to Colin Angel of the 
UK Home Care Association, 
“Terms and conditions of the 
workforce are being pushed closer 
to the national minimum wage 
under the strain of spending cuts.” 

And those cuts are affecting 
not just careworkers, but virtually 
everyone in the public sector - 
including of course, many of our 
readers. For example, 12,355 
people read the Weekly Worker 
online last week and, while I’m sure 
many would have loved to give us 
a donation, only two did so - thank 
you, NW (£20) and MD (£10). 

But the biggest source of 
revenue for May’s fighting fund 
came in the form of standing orders 
- £321 from 21 comrades, in SOs 
ranging from £6 to £36. Plus there 
were two cheques - a generous £50 
from KT and £20 from CF, which 


the letters page. Why does it mar 
this policy by the soft-censorship 
technique of supplying misleading 
or irrelevant titles, sometimes with 
evident political bias? 

My letter (April 24) was titled 
‘Levellers’, so you could falsely 
imply that I would oppose one of 
the founts of British left radicalism. 
The race to the bottom imposed 
by capital through neoliberal mass 
immigration has nothing to do with 
the Levellers’ demand for a decent 
life for all. Maybe you think they’re 
connected, but that doesn’t give 
you the democratic prerogative to 
misleadingly title letters as a covert 
means of editorialising (in a previous 
letter, when I suggested a title, you 
didn’t use it). I have found readers 
were indeed confused by your 
misleading title of my letter. 

Surely you’re aware that titles are 
important in accurate communication. 
I suggest that you allow letter writers 
to pick a short title (perhaps two words 
at most, to be consistent with your 
editorial conventions). If you claim 
to allow opponents free expression, 
you can’t at the same time muddy the 
message by supplying a misleading 
title. 

Stephen Diamond 

email 

Truth to power 

I read Esen Uslu’s article, ‘Ottoman 
genocide remembered’ (May 1), not 
only with interest, but with much 
profit. 

It is a pleasure to find out that 
Esen Uslu speaks truth to power 
- the essence of my friend Moshe 
Machover’s own valiant intellectual 
and political stance (thanks to Moshe, 
who sent me Uslu’s article). 

Allow me to point out that the 
essence of the collaboration of the 
Armenian nationalists with the Young 
Turk government was essentially 
the result of their Freemason 
‘brotherhood’ alliance. Esen Uslu’s 
article somehow misses that point - 
perhaps he thought it to be marginal. 

My recent paper, ‘The magnum 
state terror - genocide’, just published 
on a Canadian website, is available at 
www.keghart.com/K-Pilikian-State- 
Terror. And my paper, ‘Turkey versus 
democracy’, given at the School 
of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London, can be read 
in full on the Russell Foundation 
website at www.russfound.org/ 
TurkeyVersusDemocracy.pdf. 
Khatchatur I Pilikian 
email 


she added to her subscription. 

The total of £421 that came in 
represents a good start towards 
our £1,500 target. But two words 
of warning: first, the biggest part 
of our SO donations is always 
received in the first week of the 
month; and, second, April’s fund 
suffered a shortfall of £73, which 
we really need to make up. 

So, yes, our readers are 
struggling to make ends meet. 
But they know that the Weekly 
Worker points the way to the kind 
of organisation needed not only to 
defeat austerity, but to consign all 
such attacks on our class to history 
once and for all • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


- Fighting fund - 

Words of warning 


BCM Box 928, London WC1N 3XX • 020 72411756 • www.cpgb.org.uk • weeklyworker@cpgb.org.uk 
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... and now a collaborator 

L ast week Sinn Fein president 
Gerry Adams was questioned 
for four days by the Police 
Service of Northern Ireland regarding 
allegations of his involvement in the 
disappearance of Jean McConville, 
who in 1972 was abducted from her 
Belfast home, shot and secretly buried 
by the Irish Republican Army. 

According to Adams, speaking at 
a press conference after his release, 
the arrest was part of a “sustained, 
malicious, untruthful campaign”. He 
rejected the police’s case, saying it was 
based entirely on hearsay, and implied 
that those who had made the allegations 
against him were unreliable witnesses. 
Adams had been questioned for 17 
hours a day about his political activities 
since his adolescence - all recorded 
on 33 tapes. Despite all this, the Sinn 
Fein leader distanced himself from the 
threats of his colleague and deputy first 
minister Martin McGuinness, who had 
warned that their party might withdraw 
support for the PSNI: “I am an activist 
and expect to be arrested by the police,” 
said Adams. 

Graffiti appearing on west Belfast 
walls attacked the “Boston College 
touts” - former IRA members who had 
agreed to record their experiences, on 
condition that what they said would 
not be released until after their death. 
Meanwhile, the gathering of a few dozen 
union jack-waving loyalists trying to 
prevent Adams leaving Antrim police 
station was not just a vivid reminder 
of the ‘troubles’, but also stood in 
stark contrast to pictures taken only a 
couple of weeks earlier of McGuinness 
wearing white tie and tails and sharing 
pleasantries with the British monarch. 

No-one can seriously believe 
that the arrest of such a high-profile 
figure as Adams, less than three 
weeks before the May 22 European 
and local elections, was down to a 
few “rogue” elements in the PSNI. It 
must surely have been authorised at 
the very top and, for all the denials of 
‘political involvement in a criminal 
investigation’, we now know that 
prime minister David Cameron did 
discuss the issue with Northern Ireland 
secretary Theresa Villers on a number 
of occasions during Adams’ detention. 1 

McGuinness is clearly wrong: this 
was not the action of a “small rump” in 
a provincial force, but those of a state. 
As for the Police Service of Northern 
Ireland, it is a rebranded version of the 
Royal Ulster Constabulary, set up in 
2001. The majority of PSNI officers 
remain Ulster Unionists, although the 
force’s sectarian composition is not 
as pronounced. And here lies Sinn 
Fein’s problem: the enemy it is facing 
is an institution with which it now 
collaborates - indeed the peace process 
was based on an acceptance of British 
rule and its police. 

Allegations about Adams’ 
involvement in this particular incident 
have been around since 1972 and 
repeated on a number of occasions 


over the last few years. He told 
Sunday’s press conference that he had 
approached the police in March, saying 
he was available for questioning over 
the McConville case. So why did it 
take the PSNI well over a month to 
ask him for the interview that led to 
his arrest? 

An attempt to derail Sinn Fein’s 
election campaign could be part of 
the story - recent polls have projected 
a large increase in Sinn Fein’s vote in 
both parts of Ireland. However, it is 
unlikely that this was the only reason 
for the arrest. After all, the publicity 
will hardly do SF much harm amongst 
its core constituency. 

Speculation has also surfaced 
around the thorny issue of austerity 
and cutbacks, which has remained 
an area of contention between the 
Conservative government in London 
and Sinn Fein as the junior partner 
in Stormont. Less than a week after 
winning the 2010 general election, 
the Conservative-Liberal coalition 
announced that Northern Ireland 
should prepare for £128 million in 
cuts. McGuinness’s response at the 
time was one of acceptance: “There 
is going to be more pain ahead and 
what we have to do is prepare for it.” 2 

However, on March 14 2014, 
Democratic Unionist Party finance 
minister Simon Hamilton said that 
Stormont would have £300 million 
less to spend in 2015-16 than it will 
in the incoming financial year - and 
wrangling over welfare reform was 
making a bad situation worse: “It is 
becoming increasingly clear that the 
next number of years will eclipse even 
the last four years of austerity.” 3 In 
April 2014 DUP leader Peter Robinson 
blamed Sinn Fein’s “southern-based 
politicians” for a failure to advance an 
agreement on cuts in the Six Counties. 
Robinson claimed that last year he 
had reached agreement to implement 
welfare cutbacks and the bedroom tax 
with McGuinness, but this had been 
overruled by Gerry Adams, who has 
“had a very negative influence on 
the party’s team in the Six County 
executive at Stormont”. 

Later Robinson claimed that Adams 
was blocking progress and suggested 
that powers for social welfare could 
now be handed back to London. 
Adams responded in a tweet, saying 
he took Robinson’s complaints as “a 
compliment”, while McGuinness said 
that Robinson’s comments “bear no 
reality” to what really happened and 
the DUP leader had “crossed the line”. 4 

In 2007 Gerry Adams had been 
the focus of an attack by unionists, 
when he was accused of attempting to 
interfere in a PSNI investigation after 
urging the release of republicans Gerry 
McGeough and Vincent McAnespie, 
arrested in connection with an IRA 
attack in 1981. It was claimed that 
Adams had telephoned Downing Street 
demanding their release and he was 
accused of “attempting to pervert the 


course of justice”. 

He responded: “My protest at that 
time was entirely appropriate, given 
that the British government had given 
commitments to resolve the anomaly of 
the OTRs” - former IRA men still ‘on 
the run’, because of uncertainty over 
whether or not they could still face 
prosecution. The claim that the Northern 
Ireland Office was trying to avoid 
arresting republicans was “nonsense”. 
What is more, it “ignores the virtual 
amnesty provided to the British army 
and Royal Ulster Constabulary for 
killing hundreds of citizens”. 

Legacy 

So why is Sinn Fein still supporting 
the peace process and why did it not 
ask for firmer guarantees at the time 
of the deal? 

The reality is that at the time of the 
Good Friday agreement Sinn Fein/ 
IRA had lost its international backers 
following the collapse of the Soviet 
Union. The party had little choice but 
to accept the conditions imposed by the 
UK government: it was not winning 
the war, and ambitions of office also 
played their part. Ironically SF’s 
current electoral success is based on 
nostalgia for that period and respect for 
the martyrs of the war, yet in seeking 
legitimacy and electoral success Sinn 
Fein keeps tripping over its past. 

In rallies called by the party to 
support Gerry Adams, the crowd 
carried pictures of Adams standing 
next to Nelson Mandela of the 
African National Congress. The two 
formations, together with the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation, were the 
most renowned ‘national liberation 
movements’ of the late 20th century. 
None of them were ever revolutionary 
forces of the working class: their 
political demands were at best limited 
to reform of the existing system. 
However, their uncompromising 
attitude towards occupation meant they 
had a solid base of popular support 
and the majority of the radical left 
in Britain and worldwide gave them 
critical backing. However, in office 
they have showed themselves to be 
as nepotistic and ineffective as the 
regimes they succeeded. 

None of this should excuse 
apologists for the British state - the 
social-imperialists who refused to 
take a principled position regarding 
the Northern Ireland conflict. The 
Provisional IRA emerged in response 
to British military repression in the Six 
Counties: for example, the imposition 
of internment without trial in 1971; 
the shooting dead of four Catholic 
residents of the Lower Falls, as the area 
was put under curfew and sealed off; 
the use of tear gas and indiscriminate 
door-to-door searches; the murder 
of 14 civilians on Bloody Sunday in 
January 1972, a crime sanctioned by 
the British state. 

No doubt the IRA was responsible 
for some appalling actions during the 
conflict, but no-one should forget the 
bmtal repression of the occupying army. 
If the British state adopts a policy of 
pursuing old cases against former IRA 
members, then it will be opening a can 
of worms: Sinn Fein/IRA leaders will 
not be the only politicians who could 
be charged. And there will be calls to 
end the virtual amnesty provided to the 
British army and RUC for dozens of 
killings in the Six Counties, starting 
with Bloody Sunday. 

Yassamine Mather 

yassamine.mather@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. www.rte.ie/news/2014/0505/615302-gerry- 
adams. 

2. The Guardian May 24 2010. 

3. Ibid. 

4. http://republican-news.org/current/ 
news/2014/04/adams_blocking_six_county_prog. 
html#.U2ne3fjiCs. 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday May 11, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB Provisional 
Central Committee, followed by open discussion and Capital reading 
group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. This 
meeting: Vol 1, Introduction by Ernst Mandel to Marx’s Appendix: 
‘Results of the immediate process of production’. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology: Cosmology, history and archaeology 
Tuesday May 13, 6.30pm: ‘The male answer to the power of 
menstrual blood’. Speaker: Estelle Orr. 

88 Fleet Street, London EC4 (next to St Bride’s church, five 
minutes walk from Blackfriars tube). Admission free, but donations 
appreciated. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
www.radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

Unite the Resistance Scotland 

Saturday May 10,12 noon to 5pm: Trade unionists against austerity, 
Renfield St Stephens Church, 260 Bath Street, Glasgow G2. £5 waged, 
£3 unwaged. 

Organised by Unite the Resistance: www.uniteresist.org. 

Socialist films 

Sunday May 11,11am: Screening, Bolivar Hall, 54 Grafton Way, 
London Wl. Iciar Bollain’s Even the rain (Spain, 104 minutes) and 
Hertfordshire Citizens Advice Bureaus’ What is a scam? (UK, 2 
minutes). Followed by discussion. 

Organised by London Socialist Film Co-op: 
www.socialistfilm.blogspot.com. 

Target British Gas 

Monday May 12,12 noon: Noisy protest at British Gas shareholders 
meeting, Queen Elizabeth II conference centre, Broad Sanctuary, 
London W1. 

Organised by Fuel Poverty Action: www.fuelpovertyaction.org.uk. 

Save independent living fund 

Monday May 12, 3pm: Protest, department for work and pensions, 
Caxton House, Tothill Street, London SW1. 

Organised by Disabled People Against the Cuts: www.dpac.uk.net. 

Boycott Israel 

Tuesday May 13, 7pm: Update and discussion of the cultural and 
sporting boycott, Stockwell Community Centre, Studland Road, 
London SW4. 

Organised by the Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.palestinecampaign.org. 

Right to Remain 

Friday May 16, 4pm: Launch of renamed organisation (formerly 
NCADC), Lesbian and Gay Foundation, 5 Richmond Street, 
Manchester Ml. 

Organised by Right to Remain: www.righttoremain.org.uk. 

Manchester Spring 

Saturday May 17,10:30am to 5.40pm: Conference on the future 
of the left, Islington Mill, Exhibition Centre for the Life and Use of 
Books, James Street, Manchester M3. £10 (£5 concessions). Speakers 
include: Yassamine Mather, Mark Fisher, Felicity Dowling. 

Book tickets online: http://manchesterspring.org.uk. 

No to fracking 

Saturday May 17, 2pm: Meeting, ‘Fracking the downs - failing our 
future’. City College, (main hall), Pelham Street, Brighton. 

Organised by Sussex Labour Representation Committee: 
www. sussexlrc .com. 

Cultivating hope 

Saturday May 17, 2pm to 7pm: Solidarity event, students union, 
School of Oriental and African Studies, Thornhaugh Street, Russell 
Square, London WC1. Films, speakers and cultural acts. 

Organised by Colombia Solidarity Campaign: 
www. colombiasolidarity. org.uk. 

Capitalism needs war 

Sunday May 18,11.30am to 5.30pm: Free school on World War I, 

88 Fleet Street, London EC4. Sessions on: ‘Why capitalism needs 
war’; ‘Women’s protests and revolutions’; ‘Countering Cameron’s 
commemorations’; ‘Putin, Ukraine and war today’ 

Organised by The Real WWI: www.therealwwl.wordpress.com. 

Marikana slaughter 

Thursday May 26, 7pm: Film screening of Miners shot down 
(Rehad Desai, South Africa 2014), followed by discussion. Haringey 
Independent Cinema, Park View School, West Green Road, London 
N15 (next to Downhills Parks). 

Organised by Haringey Solidarity Group: www.haringey.org.uk/hic. 

Queers Against the Cuts 

Thursday May 29, 7 pm: Meeting, Ron Todd House, 33-37 Moreland 
Street, London EC1. 

Organised by Sertuc LGBT: www.facebook.com/leftfrontart. 

The people united 

Saturday June 21,1pm: National demonstration. Assemble BBC HQ, 
Portland Place, London W1, for march to parliament. 

Organised by People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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LEFT UNITY 



Andrew Neil and Salman Shaheen: against second amendment 


Arms and our moderate speaker 

Jack Conrad takes issue with Salman Shaheen’s cowardly rejection of the demand for a popular militia 


S alman Shaheen, one of Left 
Unity’s four principal speakers, 
appeared on the March 28 
edition of the BBC’s Daily politics 
show. It is excellent that Left Unity got 
itself a mass-media platform - that goes 
without saying. 

Yet, despite his generally smooth 
performance, the fact is that the 
comrade bent over backwards to present 
himself and LU as broad, conventional 
and safely Labourite. Clearly there is a 
striving to become the acceptable face 
of Left Unity. Prompted by Andrew 
Neil, comrade Shaheen eagerly 
described himself as a member of our 
“moderate wing”. Predictably, the 
Communist Platform was dismissed 
as the “extreme left” - an appellation 
we should take pride in. 

Comrade Shaheen did everything 
he could to associate Left Unity with 
“disaffected” Labour voters, Greens 
and the current heroes of left reformism: 
eg, Diane Abbott, Owen Jones and the 
“late, great” Tony Benn. In that spirit 
viewers were told that the key aims of 
Left Unity are to repeal the bedroom 
tax, save the NHS, renationalise the 
rail network and take over the energy 
companies. Nothing objectionable in 
any of that, of course. Nevertheless, 
given the exhaustion of the capitalist 
mode of production, the ecological 
crisis, the urgent necessity of working 
class rule and the global transition to 
communism, mere tinkering. 


True, comrade Shaheen made a good 
case for uniting the existing left in an 
individual membership organisation: 
ie, Left Unity. Divided into countless 
confessional sects and isolated from 
the mass of workers, the left richly 
deserves, as he admitted, the Life of 
Brian jibes. But, instead of fighting 
for the unity of the left in a Marxist 
party, instead of fighting to win a 
mass audience for Marxism, instead 
of going through the serious business 
of fashioning a Marxist programme, 
what comrade Shaheen aspires to is a 
“broad church” along the lines of the 
old Independent Labour Party. 

An assessment sadly confirmed 
by comrade Shaheen’s cringingly 
defensive response to Andrew Neil’s 
attempt to paint Left Unity as “loony”. 
The Communist Platform’s motion 
calling for the “disbanding of the 
standing army” and the “right of the 
people to bear arms” reminded Neil 
of America’s Tea Party. Or so he said. 
Would Shaheen be voting for this 
madness at LU’s March 29 Manchester 
conference? No, replied the comrade. 
“I disagree ... I will be voting against 
... the majority of Left Unity members 
are disaffected Labour voters.” 

Core demand 

Neil is in fact an Americaphile. He has 
worked in the US and still owns a plush 
New York apartment. So you would 
have thought he might have recognised 


some well-known ideas contained in 
the Communist Platform motion. It 
is, after all, basically a reformulation 
of the second amendment to the US 
constitution - ratified to popular acclaim 
in 1791: “A well regulated militia, being 
necessary to the security of a free state, 
the right of the people to keep and bear 
arms, shall not be infringed.” 1 

Those who made the American 
revolution, crucially the urban and 
rural masses, saw a standing army as 
an existential threat to democracy. 2 At 
great sacrifice they had overthrown 
the tyranny of George III and were 
determined to do the same again if 
an unacceptable government arose 
in the US. A “popular militia and 
the constitutional right to bear arms” 
was a core democratic demand of the 
masses in America, and naturally the 
Marxist parties of the 19th and 20th 
centuries unproblematically included 
it in their programmes. See the 
Demands of the Communist Party in 
Germany , the Erfurt programme , the 
programme of the French Workers’ 
Party, the programme of the Russian 
Social Democratic Labour Party, etc. 
As to resisting tyranny, in the 1920s 
in Germany the Social Democratic 
Party and the Communist Party both 
established well-drilled militias. Ditto 
Austria. Striking workers formed 
defence corps in Britain during the 
1926 General Strike. Then, more 
recently, there were the miners’ hit 


squads of 1984-85. Countless other 
such examples can be cited. 

This is the “loony” tradition comrade 
Shaheen rejects ... and worryingly his 
BBC appearance triggered a string of 
approving comments on LU’s website. 
The general consensus is summed up 
by Pete McLaren, a national council 
member, a leading figure in the 
Independent Socialist Network and a 
partisan of the now defunct Socialist 
Platform. He brimmed with praise. 
Salman dealt with the questions “very 
well indeed” and as a final ‘well done’ he 
adds that “I don’t think your views can 
be described as moderate!” 3 Rejecting 
a militia and the constitutional right to 
bear arms is obviously common ground. 

Many Left Unity moderates want 
nothing to do with the militia demand 
because supposedly it presents “a gift” 
to British state. If we dare advocate 
arming the people, MI5 will soon be 
snooping on us - as if they are not already 
doing that. Left Unity should therefore 
stick to being a reformist “broad 
church”. Hence, though a “libertarian 
republican socialist”, John Tummon, 
whose contribution also appeared on 
the LU website, would, like comrade 
Shaheen, vote against the Communist 
Platform motion. And, of course, 
there is the last resort of the Trotskyite 
reformist: appealing to the existing 
consciousness of “ordinary people”. A 
militia, the constitutional right to bear 
arms - these are premature, because 


the “overwhelming majority” of the 
working class is “non-revolutionary” 
(Mick Hall). 

However, when it comes to the 
moderates, the most interesting, 
the most honest, the most revealing 
comments come from Patrick Black of 
Sheffield Left Unity. He too wants to 
avoid the “loony left” tag. With that end 
in mind he launched a furious attack 
on the “small, sad and lonely political 
‘sects’ existing within the party”. They 
are in need of a serious “reality check”, 
since they do not “appear to possess 
a shred of common sense”. Naturally, 
he singles out the Communist Platform 
for “putting forward crazy motions to 
disband the British army and create 
armed people’s militias”. Repeating the 
kind of slurs flung against Bennism in 
the 1980s, comrade Black insists that 
such politics would make Left Unity 
“a complete laughing stock”. 

Inevitably, comrade Black considers 
himself part of the “sane left”. By 
contrast, for him, a people’s militia 
and other such ideas “aren’t serious, 
coherent ‘left’ politics of any kind”. 
They are “simply insulting, insane and 
infantile aberrations”. Indeed, echoing 
Neil Kinnock in 1985, the comrade 
clearly envisages a purge of those 
“sects” who have “wormed their way 
into Left Unity”. Unless that happens, 
the comrade fears that the likes of 
Communist Platform “are capable of 
seriously damaging and discrediting, 
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sabotaging and derailing the party 
at every turn, severely limiting and 
curtailing its appeal and advance”. 

When it comes to launching a witch¬ 
hunt, comrade Black is, thankfully, part 
of our moderate minority. Nevertheless, 
he possesses the great virtue of actually 
saying what others on the “moderate 
wing” of Left Unity think: ie, the “right 
to bear arms” has nothing to do with 
“reality” and the concerns of “ordinary 
people”. 

Trotsky 

A good slice of our elected officers, 
national council members and 
regional reps, etc have a background 
in Trotskyism, and, albeit nowadays in 
private, many still declare themselves 
to be adherents of one or another 
version of Trotskyism (eg, Terry 
Conway, Tim Nelson, Simon Hardy 
and Tom Walker). So, and not only for 
their benefit, it is worth quoting Leon 
Trotsky himself and his ‘Programme 
of action for France’ (1936). There is 
not a trace of cynical evasion, not a 
trace of flabby pacifism, not a trace of 
opportunist common sense here. 

Point 10 has the defiant title: 
“Disbanding of the police, political 
rights for soldiers”. 4 

Trotsky condemns the police and 
standing army and shows how they 
are used to “develop the civil war , but 
also to prepare the imperialist war”. He 
demands democratic rights for rank- 
and-file soldiers and the “execution of 
police duties by the workers’ militia”. 

Further down, under point 15, we 
find Trotsky putting forward a militant 
plan for the main workers’ parties and 
trade union federations to form their 
own militias and then uniting them 
“in action” against the growing threat 
from reaction. In February 1934 French 
Catholics, royalists and fascists called 
for a massive demonstration against 
economic chaos, weak government 
and political corruption. Armed with 
razors, clubs and knives, their gangs 
tried to invade parliament. Fifteen 
people were killed and 1,435 injured 
after gendarmes beat them back. 

Trotsky, however, warns in point 
17 against the delusion - spread by the 
Socialist Party and the ‘official’ French 
Communist Party - that the bourgeois 
police could be relied upon to disarm 
the reactionary gangs. 

His slogan rings clear and loud: 
“Arming of the proletariat, arming of 
the poor peasants! People s anti-fascist 
militia /” “The exploiters,” he explains, 
“are but a tiny minority” and will recoil 
from unleashing a civil war with their 
non-state fighting formations “only if the 
workers are armed and lead the masses”. 

Trotsky and his co-thinkers were 
dismissed with the same kind of 
craven philistinism that today comes 


from the mouths of comrades Shaheen, 
Tummon, Black, Hall and other 
moderates. Trotsky almost effortlessly 
knocked down the objections one by 
one in Whither France? Hence we 
quickly come to his “least serious 
and honest” opponents: the panic- 
mongers, who claimed that to “call for 
the organisation of a militia” was to 
“engage in provocation”. This is “not 
an argument, but an insult”, fumes 
Trotsky. 5 Arming the working class 
flowed from the entire situation in 
France. Trotsky rhetorically asked if 
a workers’ militia “provokes” fascist 
attacks and government repression. 

Accusations that we Marxists are 
engaged in a “provocation” have long 
been used by timid opportunists. Trotsky 
recalls that the Mensheviks hurled the 
charge at the Bolsheviks after their 
December 1905 uprising in Moscow. 
Today in Britain, it certainly does not 
take the call for a “popular militia 
and the constitutional right to bear 
arms” to “provoke” MI5 infiltration, 
spying and wrecking operations, police 
kettlings, batterings and killings, the 
sequestration of trade union funds, 
fascist firebombings, etc. 

No, those who court respectability 
in the eyes of the inherently biased 
capitalist media, those who want 
to present themselves as sensible 
Keyenesians, those who are committed 
to play by the unfair rules of the 
British constitution, will eventually 
seek to reconcile themselves with the 
existing political and economic order. 
For, if only the masses stay within 
the safe confines of the law, do not 
irresponsibly take to the streets, do not 
stage disruptive strikes, do not fight for 
a radically different society, the forces 
of the state would not be obliged to 
beat them. This, says Trotsky, is the 
“philosophy of Tolstoy and Gandhi, but 
never that of Marx and Lenin”. 6 

Then there is the hoary old assertion 
that “arming of the workers is only 
relevant in a revolutionary situation”. 
Trotsky pours scorn on this: it means, 
he says, that the workers must permit 
themselves to be “slaughtered until 
the situation becomes revolutionary”. 
A peaceful, normal and democratic 
situation can suddenly give way 
to storms, crises and unstable 
conditions, which “can transform 
itself into a revolutionary, as well as a 
counterrevolutionary, situation”. 

Revolutionary situations do not 
fall from the skies. They take form, 
mature and find direction in no 
small measure because of the long 
and patient preparatory work done 
by the Communist Party, including 
popularising the idea of “a popular 
militia and the constitutional right to 
bear arms”. 

In common parlance what comrades 


Shaheen, Tummon, Black, Hall, et al , 
advocate is the so-called ‘art of the 
possible’. The communist method is 
entirely different. We begin not by 
asking what “new recruits”, “disaffected 
Labour voters”, “the overwhelming 
majority”, etc, are supposed to think 
and then bring out our principles from 
the closet, as mass support is gained in 
one election contest after another. 

No, the communist method begins 
with firm principles and then goes to 
the masses: “In our intransigent attitude 
lies our whole strength. It is this attitude 
that earns us the fear and respect of the 
enemy and the trust and support of the 
people” - so runs Rosa Luxemburg’s 
famous rebuttal of the revisionists 
in the German Social Democratic 
Party. 7 Our aim is to win the majority 
to the principles of communism through 
an unremitting political struggle in the 
teeth of bourgeois mockery, hatred and 
slander. Necessarily, that must include 
taking on and overcoming the forces 
of opportunism within our ranks. Put 
another way, the ideological influence 
of the bourgeoisie, as filtered through 
the prism of the sect leaders, trade 
union officialdom and would-be career 
politicians, has to be defeated... that or 
we face disaster. 

Imagine 

As an exercise, let us imagine, for one 
moment, that under Kate Hudson, 
Terry Conway, Andrew Burgin and 
Salman Shaheen Left Unity gets a 
majority in parliament. Are the courts, 
MI5, the armed forces and the police 
going to be loyal to parliament, or 
powerless to act contrary to the new 
government’s wishes, because of the 
results of a general election? Marx, 
Engels, Lenin, Trotsky, etc rightly 
branded such simple-minded politics 
as “parliamentary cretinism”. 

Our ‘moderate’ Left Unity 
government would rid Britain of 
the bedroom tax, save the NHS, 
renationalise the rails and take over the 
energy companies. That is true. At least 
that is the promise. However, in the 
name of moderation it would leave in 
place the British armed forces. Frankly, 
an open invitation for a British version 
of Augusto Pinochet to launch a bloody 
counterrevolution. In Chile thousands 
of leftwingers were slaughtered after 
the 1973 army coup which overthrew 
the Socialist Party-Communist Party 
Popular Unity reformist government 
under president Salvador Allende. 

Why trust the thoroughly 
undemocratic British army? An 
institution which relies on inculcating 
unthinking military discipline in its 
ranks. An institution run by an upper- 
middle class and aristocratic officer 
caste, which is trained to command 
from public school to Sandhurst, as if 
by right of birth. And, of course, the 
British army swears to loyally serve 
the crown - believe it, more than 
harmless tradition. The monarch and the 
monarchy function as a potent symbol, 
an ever-present excuse for a legal coup. 

Why trust the British army, which has 
fought countless imperial and colonial 
wars, up to and including the latest 
strung-out disaster in Afghanistan? A 
British army that has been used when 
necessary to intimidate, threaten and 
crush the ‘enemy within’? 

No, instead, let us put our trust in a 
“well regulated militia” and the “right 
of the people to keep and bear arms” • 

Notes 

1. www.usconstitution.net/const.html#Am2. 

2. Note, in purely legal terms, the ideologues 
of the American revolution - Thomas Jefferson, 
James Madison, Alexander Hamilton, John Jay 
et al - based their legal defence of the right to 
bear arms on English law, not least article 61 of 
the 1215 version of the Magna Carta. So there 
is nothing alien, nothing foreign, nothing crazy 
about the right to bear arms. 

3. http://leftunity.org/video-salman-shaheen-on- 
bbc-daily-politics. 

4. L Trotsky Writings 1934-35 New York 1974, 
pp26-27. 

5. L Trotsky Whither France? New York 1968, p26. 

6. Ibid p26. 

7. www.marxists.org/archive/luxemburg/1898/09/ 
30.htm. 


Communist University 2014 

Saturday August 16 to Saturday August 23 inclusive 

Goldsmiths University 
Surrey House, 80 Lewisham Way, 

New Cross, London, SE14 6PB 

Full week, with accommodation: £200 (£250 solidarity, £110 concessions) 
Full week, no accommodation: £60 (£30 concessions) 

First weekend (one night’s accommodation): £40 (£25) 

One day: £10 (£5). One session: £5 (£2.50) 
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Communist Party books 



Karl Kautshv 

ON OOLONLAJJSAt 


■ Fantastic reality 

Apolitical examination of the main Abrahamic religions. Both origins 
and historic developments are thoroughly explored. 

£15/€18 

■ On colonialism 

Karl Kautsky’s 1898 essays on colonialism with a critical introduction 
by Mike Macnair. 

£6/G7 

■ Head to head in Halle 

Grigory Zinoviev’s marathon speech to the historic October 1920 
congress of the Independent Social Democratic Party. Introductory essays 
by Ben Lewis and Lars T Lih. 

£ 14/C 16 

■ Revolutionary strategy 

Marxism and the challenge of left unity. Mike Macnair critically exam¬ 
ines the strategic ideas of Marxists since Marx and Engels. 

£7.99/09.50 

■ Remaking Europe 

Jack Conrad argues that the working class must engage with Europe in a 
revolutionary way. 

£5.00/€7.50 

■ Which road? 

Jack Conrad critiques the programmes of ‘official communism’ and the 
Militant Tendency. 

£6.95/011 

■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the USSR from the rise of Stalin’s 
monocratic dictatorship to the 1991 collapse. 

£6.95/011 

■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. 

£4.95/07.50 

■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and centralism? 

Jack Conrad explores this thorny issue. 

£4.95/07.50 

Buy all books for £50/€70 or 3 for 2 (cheapest book free) 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 
Please send me a copy of (please indicate): 


Fantastic reality □ 

On colonialism □ 

Head to head in Halle □ 

Revolutionary strategy □ 

Remaking Europe □ 

Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for £/£ 

Name_ 

Address_ 

Email_ 

Pease return to CPGB address 
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POLEMIC _ 

Nothing but bathwater 

The Soviet Union did not constitute capitalism of any sort, argues Mike Macnair 



Alexei Stakhanov: not like a worker under capitalism 


Ian Donovan’s ‘Throwing babies 
out with bathwater’ (April 17) is 
profoundly mistaken: what he wants 
to avoid throwing out is not babies, but 
merely the very dirty bathwater of the 
failures of the 20th century left. 

On the ‘Soviet question’ and state 
capitalism his criticism of the CPGB 
amounts to implicit advocacy of a 
party based on theory rather than on 
programme. In addition (and here I 
am speaking for myself rather than the 
CPGB), I stand by the view that ‘state 
capitalism’ mis-characterises the USSR 
and its place in world history, and does 
so because it has the underlying , if 
often inexplicit, aim of taking ‘moral 
distance’ from the Soviet regime. This 
involves substantive points of some 
importance which relate to the issues 
of imperialism and working class class- 
political independence, so I will go into 
the point at some length in this article. 

On Iraq, Ian’s position remains 
characterised by rose-tinted self- 
deception as to the actual political 
dynamics of Iraq under imperialist 
occupation and of the ‘resistance’ 
groupings. I invite readers to judge 
for themselves the relative plausibility 
of Ian’s and my arguments now and 
then from the record of the articles 
in this paper. 

The remainder of his arguments 
as to ‘third campism’, ‘taking sides’, 
Respect and so on are entirely 
dependent on the analysis of Lenin’s 
Imperialism, the highest stage of 
capitalism , and the political lines 
drawn from it by the early congresses 
of the Comintern. Since I have argued 
pretty elaborately against this view 
elsewhere, and Ian has still not engaged 
seriously with these arguments, I will 
respond only to what appears to be new 
in his arguments; this will require a 
second article. 

Soviet question 

The CPGB does not have a ‘party 
position’ - whether ‘state capitalism’, 
‘bureaucratic collectivism’, Trotskyism 
of any variety, ‘Ticktinism’ or whatever 
- on the theory of the nature of the 
regime of the former USSR and its 
satellite and imitator states. 

In our ‘What we fight for’ column 
we say that “Socialism represents 
victory in the battle for democracy. 
It is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic 
or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite.” 1 This 
encapsulates one of the fundamental 
programmatic conclusions from the 
Soviet experience. 

The Draft programme has a 
little more, encapsulating a second 
fundamental conclusion - the 
impossibility of socialism in a 
single country and national roads to 
communism: 

The October 1917 revolution in 
Russia marked the beginning of 
the present epoch. Socialism was 
transformed from the realm of 
theory to that of practice. However, 
the workers’ state in backward 
Russia was left in asphyxiating 
isolation. Social democracy 
betrayed the goal of socialism for 
the sake of gaining substantive 
reforms within capitalism. A 
whole raft of reforms were in fact 
conceded. The capitalist class was 
determined that there should be no 
more Octobers. 

Meanwhile, imperialism 
sponsored civil war, armies of 
intervention and economic boycott 
to strangle socialism in its cradle. 
In besieged Russia, society could 
not find its way out of poverty 


towards abundance. Soviet society 
had to be militarised if it was to 
survive. Workers could not exercise 
democratic control over society. 
Indeed as a collectivity the working 
class decomposed. 

Under such conditions 
bureaucratic deformation was 
bound to occur. In the mid-20s, 
this isolation was theorised as 
‘socialism in one country’, which 
became official policy in the Soviet 
Union. The symbolic link with 
the world revolution was broken. 
In the late 1920s Stalin oversaw 
a counterrevolution within the 
revolution. The re-enslaving 
of workers, the re-enserfing of 
peasants, monocracy, terror, the 
gulag and social madness followed. 

Any lingering possibility of 
corrective reform closed. The 
eventual collapse of the Soviet 
Union in 1991 and the fate of 
similar regimes definitively 
confirms that there is no national 
road to communism. 2 

Given these programmatic positions, 
we found broadly acceptable the Left 
Unity Socialist Platform’s formulation 
in its point 3: 

Socialism means complete political, 
social and economic democracy. It 
requires a fundamental breach with 
capitalism. ... We reject the idea 
that the undemocratic regimes that 
existed in the former Soviet Union 
and other countries were socialist. 

However, for Communist Platform we 
added to the end of the second sentence: 
“or represented either the political rule 
of the working class, or some kind of 
step on the road to socialism”. 

We also found broadly acceptable 
the Socialist Platform’s statement in 
point 5 that 

Socialism has to be international. 
The interests of the working 
class are the same everywhere. 
The [Left Unity] Party opposes 
all imperialist wars and military 
interventions. It rejects the idea that 
there is a national solution to the 
problems of capitalism. It stands 
for the maximum solidarity and 
cooperation between the working 


class in Britain and elsewhere. 

For the Communist Platform we 
amended the second sentence to: 
“The interests of the working class are 
basically the same everywhere”, and 
substantively altered the final sentence 
(not quoted) on the EU. 

Communist Platform’s February 
8 agreed revise of the statement of 
aims says: 

5. We stand on the historic 
examples of the Paris Commune 
of 1871 and the Bolshevik-led 
revolution in October 1917 as the 
first attempts of the working class 
to dispossess the capitalists and 
begin the construction of socialism. 
We reject the idea that the Soviet 
Union and similar regimes were 
democratic, socialist or represented 
either the political rule of the 
working class or some kind of step 
on the road to socialism. 

6. Socialism is international or it is 
nothing. The victory of socialism in 
one or more country is only partial 
until the balance of forces has 
decisively tilted against capitalism. 
That means socialism must triumph 
in a tranche of advanced countries 
if it is not to suffer deformation 
and counterrevolution in one form 
or another. National revolutions 
are therefore best coordinated and 
where possible synchronised. 

Again, the emphasis is not on a theory of 
the USSR, etc, but on the programmatic 
conclusions from its failure. Ian argues 
that “Such agnosticism is not strength, 
but a weakness.” But the absence of 
a formal position on the theoretical 
question is, on the contrary, essential to 
the idea of a party, which is founded on 
programmatic conclusions - as opposed 
to a sect, which is founded on agreement 
of the members to a particular theory 
(whether it be Cliff’s or Daum’s state 
capitalism, or any of the other particular 
theories of the USSR). 

Ian is, of course, right when he 
writes: “Why should anyone listen to a 
bare assertion that presents no analysis 
to justify itself?” However, the point 
is that programmatic conclusions can 
be agreed while arguing for them on 
the basis of several different analyses. 
Lenin’s analysis of imperialism 


is different from Bukharin’s in 
Imperialism and world economy 
(1915) and from Luxemburg’s in The 
accumulation of capital (1913). These 
differences entailed real political 
differences (particularly around the 
national question). But they led to 
fundamental common conclusions 

- opposition to the imperialist war 

- and hence were not obstacles to 
participation in a common party and 
faction (Bukharin) or a common proto- 
international (Luxemburg). 

Perhaps more strikingly, it is now 
clear from Lars T Lih’s work, if it was 
not already clear, that Lenin did not in 
spring 1917 ‘go over’ to Trotsky’s idea of 
‘permanent revolution’. Their theories 
on the Russian Revolution remained 
distinct; but these two theories led to 
common programmatic conclusions 
about the immediate tasks of the 
revolution, which allowed the fusion 
of the Bolsheviks and mezhraiontsi in 
July-August 1917. In fact a fortiori , 
Ian’s own amendment adopted by 
Communist Platform (quoted above) 
refers to the “ Bolshevik-led revolution 
in October 1917”. This reflects the fact 
that the October revolution was actually 
led by a coalition of the Bolsheviks, 
the left Social Revolutionaries and a 
number of smaller left groups with 
very varying theoretical ideas. 3 At the 
end of the day politics, and especially 
revolutionary politics, is about common 
proposals for political action - not 
about seeking agreement to the various 
possible theoretical grounds on which 
these can be justified. 

Right at the end of his article Ian 
concedes that: 

Mike has done some useful things 
in his Revolutionary strategy 
in pointing out that the Third 
International threw out, along with 
the opportunism and chauvinism 
that was allowed free rein in the 
Second International, a good 
deal of the openness that also 
characterised the Bolshevik Party 
in its pre-revolutionary period - the 
very openness that enabled it to 
become a genuine mass formation 
able to take power at the head of the 
working class in the first place ... In 
this sense the Comintern threw out 
the baby with the dirty bathwater 
and laid the basis not for Stalinism 


(which was something completely 
different), but for today’s 
fragmentation of the Trotskyist left, 
who are the real successors to the 
Comintern with all these faults. 

What is missing in this comment is 
the understanding that the Bolsheviks 
could do this precisely because they 
were a party founded on acceptance 
of a political programme as the basis 
for common action, not one based on 
agreement to a theoretical scheme or 
ideology. In spite of his time as a CPGB 
member, Ian’s argument that the CPGB 
and Communist Platform should adopt 
one particular theory represents a drift 
back to a form of the Trotskyist left’s 
belief in parties founded on agreement 
to theoretical ideology. 

‘Statified 

capitalism’ 

In my March 20 article 4 1 wrote that Ian 

proposed to add to the Communist 
Platform aims the statement that 
‘An isolated socialist government 
will either be crushed by capital or 
forced by material circumstances, 
despite the best of initial intentions, 
to become a surrogate capitalist 
force in its own right.’ This 
statement in effect characterises 
the Soviet regime as state- 
capitalist, not in the sense in which 
Lenin used the term in Leftwing 
communism and elsewhere, but in 
the sense in which various lefts 
use it to take moral distance from 
Stalinism: for example, Walter 
Daum in his Life and death of 
Stalinism. 

But then the category of ‘third 
campism’ ceases to make sense. 
‘Third campism’ as a political insult 
originated in Trotsky’s In defence of 
Marxism , and was entirely framed 
by the characterisation of the USSR 
as a part of the workers’ movement 
(like a trade union led by gangsters) 
or at least a conquest of the workers’ 
movement... 

Ian responds to this objection with 
a substantial defence of the ideas of 
Daum and an argument that - in effect 

- I am making an amalgam between 
the very different ‘state capitalism’ 
theories of Kautsky, Martov, Cliff, 
Dunayevskaya, Daum and so on. He 
then proceeds, however, to argue that 
the rejection of ‘third campism’ can be 
justified on grounds of anti-imperialism 
and the workers’ movement as 
the ‘tribune of the oppressed’ 
independent of the class or economic 
characterisation of the USSR, so that 
the polemic about ‘state capitalism’ 

- which is slightly less than half of 
Ian’s article - is at the end of the day 
irrelevant to the argument he offers. 

The point I made about ‘state 
capitalism’ as taking moral distance 
from Stalinism is my point rather 
than the CPGB’s. It is necessary to 
say this, first, because - as already 
indicated - the CPGB does not have a 
formal commitment to a single theory 
of the USSR, but only commitments 
to programmatic conclusions; and, 
second, because my own view on the 
theoretical question is distinct from 
that which has been argued by Jack 
Conrad, who has written most on the 
issue in this paper. 5 What I say here is 
therefore simply my own opinion on 
this question. 

I agree with Ian that the US League 
for a Revolutionary Party’s ‘statified 
capitalism’, as most clearly expressed 
by Daum, has more predictive value 
than Cliff’s state capitalism. This 
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is because Cliff’s state capitalism 
is a stage of capitalism beyond 
imperialism , like Soviet theorists’ 
‘state monopoly capitalism’, 6 towards 
which the capitalist states are tending, 
as well as the Soviet bloc; whereas the 
LRP, in contrast, saw already in 1978 
the tendency of the regime towards a 
more ‘normal’ capitalism. 

That said, the LRP view is by no 
means unique in this. Trotsky and 
‘classical’ Trotskyism also predicted 
that, in the absence of working class 
‘political revolution’, the Soviet 
bureaucracy would restore capitalism. 
Though this understanding was 
abandoned by all the main currents 
in the post-war Fourth International, 
it was maintained by the Spartacists 
and their offshoots from the 1970s, 
and by both the Marcyites in the 1950s 
US Socialist Workers Party (later 
Workers World Party), and the neo- 
Marcyites of the US Revolutionary 
Communist League-Internationalist in 
the 1970s-80s. 7 More systematically 
grounded in political economic 
analysis than either of these trends, the 
work of Hillel Ticktin on the USSR 
also predicted the coming collapse of 
the regime. 8 

The strength of all these views is 
that they do not fall into the trap of 
imagining the USSR (and its imitators) 
as a new form of society with long¬ 
term stability, and hence as a social 
‘third alternative’ to the choice between 
capitalism and working class rule - a 
point Ian makes correctly. 

On the other hand, none of these 
views really predicted the complete 
inability of the Soviet working class 
to act as a class for itself, with class- 
political independence - to create 
trade unions or trade union-like 
organisations, and clandestine political 
parties - either under the regime or at 
its fall. This inability was the key to 
the uselessness of the Trotskyists’ 
‘political revolution’ project. It is 
not satisfactorily accounted for by 
the existence of heavy repression: 
workers’ organisations, and indeed 
powerful ones, have been created in 
very repressive countries. 

Ticktin’s account offers as an 
explanation the absolute atomisation 
of the totalitarian society: but it 
predicted that the fall of the regime 
would let loose the working class, 
which quite clearly did not happen at 
the fall and has not happened since. 9 
And what is meant by ‘totalitarian’ 
and ‘atomisation’ is precisely that this 
was a society without real markets in 
labour or other commodities , hence 
creating (in the absence of full 
freedom of speech, communication, 
association and so on) unmediated 
dependence of the individual on the 
state, or rather the bureaucrats with 
whom the individual is in contact. 
Hence this line of argument could not 
be applied if what was really involved 
was ‘state capitalism’, ‘state monopoly 
capitalism’ or ‘statified capitalism’. 

Relatedly, the theoretical price of 
calling the Soviet and Soviet-style 
regimes any sort of ‘capitalist’, as 
opposed to saying that they contain 
within themselves a tendency towards 
capitalism - notably, features of 
‘primitive accumulation of capital’ - 
is dreadful. An example can be found 
in Ian’s account of Daum’s view. For 
Trotsky in The revolution betrayed , 
material scarcity implies the state as a 
policeman. 10 For Daum, as interpreted 
by comrade Ian, 

the law of value continues to be the 
dominant and determining material 
force in a statified economy, where 
competition, private property in 
the means of production and even 
money itself is suppressed. This 
would be the case even when the 
proletariat is in power through 
its own political party - though 
such a government would engage 
in prolonged, conscious effort 
to abolish that dominance. This 
could only succeed through the 


abolition of material scarcity via 
the internationalisation of the 
revolution and the development 
of the productive forces, to the 
point that the iron necessity for 
the exchange of equivalents 
begins to wither away. The law 
of value, after all, is the law of 
the compulsive tendency for 
equivalent and proportional 
amounts of crystallised average 
labour time to be exchanged for 
each other in the form of differing 
use-values - not as a planned 
process, but as a blind average 
of fluctuating prices in anarchic 
economic conditions ... 

The law of value is a characteristic 
of capitalism. By that is meant in 
abstract terms, generalised commodity 
production or the circuit M-C-C’-M’. 
The preconditions for capitalism are 
not merely “scarcity”: scarcity is a 
common feature of all class societies 
between the big-game die-off and 
end of hunter-gatherer primitive 
communism in the later Stone Age, 
and the communism of the future. 
Capitalism requires, on the contrary, 
a certain degree of development of the 
forces of production, sufficient to allow 
movement beyond tied labour forms 
and household production to ‘free’ 
labour and a fully monetised economy. 
Without this transition there is not 
generalised commodity production and 
the law of value is not dominant. 

A considerable part of the problems 
of the Soviet Union consisted in the 
absence of the material preconditions 
of capitalism in much of the former 
tsarist empire, which showed patchy 
development of capitalism in some 
parts and vast areas characterised by 
low population density, very poor 
infrastructure and an agricultural 
technology comparable to the western 
European 12th century rather than 
any later period. 11 The continued 
dominance of household production 
in agriculture was remarked on by 
Trotsky in The revolution betrayed 12 
and by all later accounts of Soviet 
agriculture, in spite of the efforts to 
‘modernise’ through the sovkhoz state 
farms and kolkhoz ‘collective farms’. 
These, with their peasants tied to the 
land by the internal passport system, 
looked remarkably like feudal manors, 
once we abstract from purely juridical 
or ideological forms. This similarity 
also applied, in a weaker sense, to 
Soviet factories with their partially tied 
workforce, locally attached welfare 
operations and so on. 

If we turn from the preconditions 
for the dominance of the law of value 
to its effects, capitalism has been 
characterised since the 1760s at the 
latest by recurring financial crises based 
on (to simplify grossly) overproduction, 
mitigated during the 1950s-70s, but 
reappearing with increasing force 
since then: a tendency not found either 
in previous social forms or in the Soviet 
and similar regimes. 13 

Capitalism displays an internal 
dynamic towards the intensification 
of labour and lengthening of the 
working day, together with an internal 
tendency to revolutionise the means 
of means of production, producing 
workers working long hours alongside 
a large unemployed ‘reserve army 
of labour’. It tends to economise on 
labour-power. The Soviet and similar 
regimes displayed no such tendencies: 
the only ‘internal’ tendency to innovate 
was in the arms production sector, and 
even there was heavily dependent 
on borrowing from the genuinely 
capitalist countries. The tendency 
was towards ‘They pretend to pay us 
and we pretend to work’. In all these 
fields Ticktin’s political economy of 
the USSR is far more predictive than 
Daum’s, in spite of Daum’s heroic 
efforts to torture his data to make it 
display features of capitalism. 

The internal tendencies of capitalism 
to produce pressure on wages, the 
working day, etc drive workers to 


organise in trade unions and similar 
bodies. The internal tendencies of 
capitalism to produce unemployment 
and recurrent crises produce a 
tendency for workers’ collectivist 
political action. 14 It is because of 
these dynamics of capitalism that 
even under very repressive regimes it 
tends to generate workers’ clandestine 
organisations. The underlying reason 
for the political absence of the working 
class in the Soviet-style regimes, 
their fall and initial aftermaths is the 
absence from these regimes of the 
main dynamics of capitalism. 

Not a system 

In reality, since the Soviet bureaucratic 
regime proved able to last no more 
than one human life span (1917- 
91) or two and a half standard 
‘generations’ of around 30 years, 
there is no real reason to consider it 
as a ‘system’ at all, or as any sort of 
class or economic form analogous 
to capitalism (or feudalism, or the 
slave-owner urbanism of classical 
antiquity, or the supposed ‘Asiatic 
mode of production’). These terms 
refer to phenomena of hundreds, or 
indeed thousands, of years’ duration. 
The Soviet regime was primarily a 
political regime and an episode - a 
failed episode - in an attempt both 
to ‘modernise’ Russia and ‘catch up’ 
with the ‘west’, 15 and to get beyond 
capitalism. 

To grasp the peculiar contradictions 
and dynamics of this short-lived 
regime requires political economy 
analysis like Ticktin’s. But it also 
requires recognition of the complex 
knot of historical class -political 
dynamics involved. There were 
aspects of the USSR which were - 
as I have indicated above - feudal, 
reflecting the low development of 
the forces of production in the former 
tsarist empire. There were aspects 
which displayed capitalist primitive 
accumulation: notably the gulag as a 
means of exploitation of forced labour 
(analogous to 18th century British 
transportation of convicts). 

But there were also aspects which 
reflected - even in the ‘period of 
stagnation’ under Brezhnev - the 
original attempt to create a working 
class regime and to build socialism. The 
bureaucratic regime escaped the control 
of the working class. It did so initially 
in 1921 with the ban on factions and 
associated changes, and decisively with 
the destruction of the original Bolshevik 
cadre in the 1930s purges. 16 

But every state requires a political 
ideology to prevent it collapsing into 
localised groups of extortionists. And 
the state that came into being in 1918- 
21 was created by turning the Russian 
Communist Party into the spinal core 
of a state apparatus which served as 
a collective ‘man on horseback’ to 
protect the Russian peasantry against 
the white army remnants of the old 
landlord class. Hence the state was 
based on the ‘1921 ideology’: that the 
society is led by the working class and 
that the working class is politically 
represented by its ‘advanced part’, 
the party; and the party in turn is 
represented by its ‘advanced part’, 
the leadership. The ‘1921 ideology’ 
was not an arbitrary or unforced 
error. The ban on factions and the 
rest of the organisational forms, and 
the ideology itself, were required by 
the social dynamics of attempting 
to maintain worker leadership of a 
worker-peasant alliance, in a peasant- 
majority country. 

Because the state needed an 
ideology to stay a state, it unavoidably 
remained committed to the ideology 
of its formation (just as France’s 
politics remain republican, US 
politics Whiggish, and so on). Hence 
the Soviet bureaucracy remained 
dependent on the working class, even 
while it expropriated it politically. The 
top leaders and the Soviet intelligentsia 
may have ceased to actually believe 
this ideology, but they had to pay lip- 


service to it right down to Gorbachev, 
and that substantially constrained 
their actions. In particular, the 
regime could not without politically 
collapsing create mass unemployment 
to discipline the working class, and 
hence could not in spite of all efforts 
overcome the tendency towards ‘They 
pretend to pay us and we pretend to 
work’. Even when the collapse came, 
if central European satellite countries 
rapidly moved towards ordinary semi¬ 
colonial economies, what happened 
in the USSR was affected by the 
persistence of - for example - state- 
owned housing at low rents. 17 

Recognising the bureaucratic 
regime’s dependence on the working 
class - even as it radically subordinated, 
and in a sense enserfed, this class - 
is inconsistent with characterising it 
as a variety of ‘capitalism’. Capital 
is in a certain sense dependent on 
the proletariat as its necessary other, 
but it does not behave towards the 
proletariat as the Soviet bureaucracy 
and its satellites and imitators did. 
Precisely because the regime was not 
a form of capitalism , the working class 
was not driven to create permanent 
organisations to conduct an ongoing 
class struggle against the bureaucracy, 
as the proletariat is driven to create 
permanent organisations to conduct an 
ongoing class struggle against capital, 
and hence the proletariat could never 
overthrow the regime. 

This recognition of a working class 
component in the bureaucratic regime 
has two fundamental implications. 
The first is that the dictatorship of 
the bureaucracy in the USSR and its 
imitators has a core element, which 
is common with the dictatorship 
of the bureaucracy in the workers’ 
movement in the capitalist world. 
The political expropriation of the 
workers’ organisations by the labour 
bureaucracy under capitalism serves 
capital and blocks the working 
class from taking political power in 
various ways (for example, in the so- 
called ‘Leninist’ groups which cling 
to 1921, by producing endless splits 
and inanition). Its overthrow and the 
subordination of the full-timers and 
elected representatives to the ranks is 
a precondition of the working class 
obtaining political power. But it is 
not itself capital, and its dynamics are 
more similar to those of the Soviet 
bureaucracy than to those of capital. 

The second implication is that 
the idea of ‘political revolution’ was 
an illusion; and that because it was 
an illusion, the USSR (etc) did not 
represent a strategic conquest of 
the working class, as Trotsky and 
Trotskyists since him argued. 18 Rather, 
the local working classes made real 
material gains, compared both to pre¬ 
revolutionary conditions and to the real 
alternative to the bureaucratic regime, 
semi-colonisation (these gains were 
made clearly visible in the 1990s by 
the dreadful consequences for the 
working class of the collapse). But 
the gains were at most analogous to 
a pre-entry closed shop: ie, sectional 
gains not strategically defensible. 

Hence Trotsky’s Soviet defencism 
of 1939-40 was badly overstated: even 
if the USSR could be characterised as a 
corrupt trade union in power, as Trotsky 
did in places, the Hitler-Stalin pact and 
invasions of Poland and Finland were 
politically more like a racist strike to 
get rid of migrant workers than the sort 
of strike socialists support. 

But this also implies that Trotsky’s 
reinterpretation of ‘permanent 
revolution’ in 1930, so as to remove 
the immediate dependence on 
general European revolution, which 
is present in Results and prospects 
(1906), and to bring the theory closer 
to Lenin’s ‘worker-peasant alliance’ 
than Results and prospects , was 
false; and a fortiori all the post-war 
Trotskyists’ further reinterpretations 
to accommodate the geopolitical 
extensions of Soviet influence and 
its imitators were false. That is, the 


strategic orientation of a series of 
national revolutions, based, in the 
countries with subsisting peasant 
agriculture, on a worker-peasant 
alliance, was false. The bureaucratic 
regime was not an accident, but the 
natural and probable consequence of 
the isolated revolution under working 
class initial leadership in a peasant- 
majority country. 

It should now be apparent why 
I made the throwaway remark that 
theories of‘state capitalism’ are about 
taking moral distance from the Soviet 
and Soviet-style regimes. I mean by 
this that this approach says, ‘This is 
not what we want’, and ‘dramatises’ 
the point by identifying the regimes 
- falsely - with the immediate class 
enemy, capital. But, by denying the 
working class component in the 
bureaucratic regimes, it denies an 
understanding of decisive elements 
of the dynamic of the regimes. And 
it also blocks any real ability to draw 
lessons for the workers ’ movement 
from the failure of the regimes as a 
working class political project (even 
if in a deformed sense). 

If, as I think - and I stress that 
this is not a CPGB line, but merely 
my personal opinion - the strategic 
orientation of a series of national 
revolutions, based, in the countries 
with subsisting peasant agriculture, 
on a worker-peasant alliance, was 
false, that conclusion has profound 
implications for the question of the 
strategic orientation of the workers’ 
movement and socialists in relation to 
imperialism and the struggles against 
it. It is not the only reason for rejecting 
the ‘anti-imperialist united front’ 
approach, but it is one of the reasons 
for doing so. 

I will return to this issue in the 
second part of this reply • 

Notes 

1. www.cpgb.org.uk/home/about-the-cpgb/what- 
we-fight-for. 

2. www.cpgb.org.uk/home/about-the-cpgb/draft- 
programme/1 .-our-epoch. 

3. A Rabinowitch The Bolsheviks come to power 
London 2004 (chapters 12-15) has details. 

4. ‘Anti-imperialist illusions’ Weekly Worker 
March 20. 

5. There used to be on the CPGB website a set of 
‘Theses on the fall of the USSR and the nature 
of the Soviet and Soviet-type regimes’, which I 
wrote in November 2004 to present an alternative 
view for a CPGB school on the issue. Like a good 
deal else from this period, this was lost in the 
2009 cyber-attack on the CPGB site, though I can 
provide an e-copy to anyone who is interested. I 
have since written more elaborately on one ele¬ 
ment of the approach - the location of the USSR 
in the grand narrative of historical materialism - in 
‘Historical blind alleys: Arian kingdoms, signorie, 
Stalinism’ Critique No39, pp545-61 (2011). 

6. Notice from Ian’s quotations, in his note 4, 
that the LRP’s theory was in 1978 a variant of 
stamokap theory (on which see RB Day Cold war 
capitalism: the view from Moscow, 1945-1975 
New York 1995), if Daum later modified this to 
‘statified capitalism’. 

7. Some links for both Marcyite and neo-Marcyite 
texts at http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Revolution- 
ary_Communist_League_%28Intemationalist%29. 
The original Marcyites took the ‘Cuba turn’ in the 
early 1960s and became conventional left ‘official 
communists’. I collaborated politically with the 
RCL-I and former RCL-Iers in the USFI in 1984- 
93 and have some further documents from this 
trend beyond those linked by Wikipedia. 

8. Most systematically presented in HH Ticktin 
Origins of the crisis in the USSR New York 1992; 
though this book was published after the fall, it 
systematised arguments which had been devel¬ 
oped and published from the early 1970s on. 

9. Eg, Origins of the crisis pp87, 120, 149-51, 174. 

10. wwwmarxists.org/archive/trotsky/1936/revbet/ 
ch05.htm#ch05-3. 

11. Cf my review of Boris Kagarlitsky’s Empire 
of the periphery ( Weekly Worker April 2 and 
April 9 2009). 

12. Chapter 4, section 2; chapter 6, section 3. 

13. The USSR and its satellites and imitators were 
affected by the global crises of capitalism, but 
they did not in themselves tend to generate such 
crises, as capitalism does. 

14. The second point is well argued by Marc 
Mulholland in ‘Marx, the proletariat, and the ‘will 
to socialism’ Critique No37 (2009), pp319-43 and 
‘“Its patrimony, its unique wealth!” Labour-power, 
working class consciousness and crises: an outline 
consideration’ (2010) Critique No38, pp375-417. 

15. B Kagarlitsky Empire of the periphery (Lon¬ 
don 2007) is particularly useful on this. 

16. Daum is helpful on this dating point. 

17. D Orlov Reinventing collapse: the Soviet ex¬ 
perience and American prospects (Gabriola Island 
2008), if hardly offering a theory, is useful on these 
aspects of everyday life in the Soviet collapse. 

18.1 leave aside, of course, the ‘official’ commu¬ 
nists, who saw no need for any revolution at all. 
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RACISM 


Beyond the pale 

Uproar over Jeremy Clarkson’s use of the ‘n-word’, writes Eddie Ford, demonstrates yet again how the 
bourgeoisie has appropriated anti-racism 


O nce again, Jeremy Clarkson is 
embroiled in controversy, as 
most Weekly Worker readers 
will know. During filming in February 
2013 of his extremely popular BBC 
programme, Top gear , whilst having to 
choose between two very similar cars, 
he starts reciting the ‘Eeny, meeny, 
miny, moe’ children’s rhyme - before 
apparently mumbling the next line, 
“Catch a nigger by his toe”. However, 
the footage was never broadcast and it 
is extremely difficult to make out the 
word ‘nigger’ (this journalist failed to). 

But, whether the presenter had ever 
intended to use the offending word 
or not, it was enough for the Daily 
Mirror on May 1 to run the front-page 
headline, “Jeremy Clarkson n-word 
shame”, and post the unshown footage 
on its website. 1 There was another 
article featuring a “digital audio 
expert”, who concluded that the “letter 
sound” heard during the short clip has 
the “characteristics” of the letter ‘g’ 
(though she later reminded LBC radio 
listeners that she could only be 75% 
certain the word was used, as we are 
not dealing with an “exact science”). 2 
Not helping his case though, Clarkson 
on the same day issued on Twitter a 
righteous denial of the allegation - only 
to retract his words the very next day 
in a contrite video statement, saying he 
had tried to “obscure” the n-word that 
would “normally occur” in that part of 
the rhyme. He insisted that the racist 
term is “a word I loathe”, but admitted 
his efforts not to utter it “weren’t quite 
good enough” and so was “begging for 
your forgiveness”. 

In other words, a non-apology 
apology - expressing regret about a 
word he says he never uses, unlike 
the ‘c-word’ or ‘f-word’. 3 In his 
regular Sun column, however, he was 
more honest about the nature of the 
‘apology’ (May 3). He admitted that 
the BBC bosses had told him “very 
firmly” to apologise, but in his opinion 
apologising for using the n-word was 
akin to apologising for “starting the 
war in Syria” - it was something he 
had not done. Clarkson is now on 
a “final warning”, as he put it, and 
claims he will be sacked if he ever 
makes an offensive remark again - 
the BBC releasing an appropriately 
stem statement about the “standards” 
it expects “on air and off’. Racism is 
never acceptable. 

Downing Street too felt compelled 
to make clear its disapproval about 
“usage of that word”, and racism 
in general. A spokesman for David 
Cameron could not say when the prime 
minister and Clarkson had “last met” - 
which is perhaps a little bit odd, seeing 
how the Top gear star was an active 
member of the ‘Chipping Norton set’ 
(which includes Rebekah Brooks and 
Elizabeth Murdoch) that Cameron 
socialised with in his Oxfordshire seat, 
even dressing up as The Stig to deliver 
a 50th birthday video message to his 
friend Clarkson. 4 

Naturally, various senior Labour 
politicians weighed in to condemn 
Clarkson. Helen Goodman, the shadow 
culture minister, said that millions of 
people would be “disgusted” if their 
licence fee has gone to “reward” 
the use of racist language. Labour’s 
deputy leader Harriet Harman tweeted 
that “anybody who uses the n-word in 
public or private in whatever context 
has no place in the BBC” - or any 
other British institution, presumably. 
Her intervention came after Simone 


Pennant (a leading figure behind Lenny 
Henry’s campaign to boost the number 
of black, Asian and ethnic-minority 
workers on TV) also condemned 
Clarkson’s “wholly inappropriate” 
behaviour, arguing that this incident 
is an “example” of what happens when 
there are so few black and Asian people 
working in the industry. He might 
have a point. Henry, of course, was 
recently told to “emigrate to a black 
country” by William Henwood, the 
United Kingdom Independence Party 
council candidate for Enfield - who 
was quickly forced to resign. 

Slightly oddly, it emerged on 
May 2 that law firm Equal Justice is 
planning to write to Barack Obama 
and the ambassadors of every country 
in which Top gear is aired asking 
them if this “racist show” should 
continue to be broadcast. Lawrence 
Davis, director of the firm, stated that 
Clarkson was a “repeat offender” and 
should be immediately sacked. He 
also pointed out, obviously correctly, 
that if a Ukip councillor in a private 
meeting had uttered the n-word then 
they would suspend or dismiss him - 
just take a look at the disgraced idiot, 
Henwood - or if he was the owner of 
an American basketball team, he would 
be fined and banned. 5 So how come the 
BBC management has not acted in a 
similar manner? 

Slopes 

The straightforward reality is that 
BBC has a serious incentive to keep 
Clarkson on Top gear - it generates 
a vast amount of money. Rights to 
air and mimic the motoring show - 
not to mention peddle all the crappy 
merchandise - are the preserve of 
the corporation’s commercial arm, 
BBC Worldwide, which exists to 
“support” the public service mission 
and “maximise profits” on its behalf. 
In 2012-13 it made a £156 million 
profit and Top gear is usually cited 
as its biggest income stream. 

Clarkson himself made an 
estimated £14 million when the 
BBC took full control of the Top 
gear production company, Bedder 
6, and since the move he is rumoured 
to be the corporation’s highest- 
paid presenter. When it comes 
to Clarkson, we see a clash, or 
disjuncture, between the BBC’s very 
real institutional anti-racism and the 
commercial imperative - which do 
not always make for easy bedfellows 
(not that we are joining in the calls 
to sack him, of course). 

That was something pointed 
out by Ukip’s Nigel Farage in his 
defence of Clarkson - the “more 
controversial” the presenter is, the 
more people watch the programme 
and the “more money” the BBC 
makes out of marketing it. For 
Farage, the ‘Eeny, meeny, miny, moe’ 
episode was just “typical” Clarkson 
- “getting very, very close to the line 
of being offensive, but perhaps not 
quite going over it”. That is the art 
of Clarkson, you could say. And the 
BBC bosses know it. 

For communists, however, 
whether Clarkson used the word 
‘nigger’ or not is ultimately not 
the main point, not that we would 
make light of such things: words do 
obviously matter. But it would be a 
mistake to think of him purely as an 
obscenely highly paid TV celebrity or 
just another bigot, though both those 
statements are true. He clearly has a 



Reactionary to his marrow 


political agenda of sorts. It was surely 
no accident that he was defended 
by Farage, the personification of 
Little England narrow-mindedness, 
and has a regular column in The 
Sun : making a united stand against 
this ‘politically correct’ madness 
forced upon patriotic Brits by the 
gay-loving, hoodie-hugging, dope¬ 
smoking, metropolitan liberal/lefty 
elite - who lost us the empire. 

This reactionary nostalgia seemed 
to surface in a Top gear special shown 
in March and filmed in both Burma 
and Thailand, the three presenters on 
a “mission” to build a bridge over 
the river Kwai in Thailand. 6 At the 
completion of the task, an Asian man 
is seen walking into shot, to which 
Clarkson comments: “But there’s 
a slope on it”. This is a catch-all 
derogatory term for Asian people, 
used as a racial slur against Japanese 
and other Asians in US World War 
II-era movies and novels - and 
especially about the Vietnamese by 
US soldiers during the imperialist 
war in that country. ‘Slope’ just 
goes with the whole package of anti¬ 
foreigner, male-chauvinist politics 
that Clarkson almost perfectly 
embodies. 

If you want more examples 
of Clarkson’s delight in national 
stereotyping and breezy bigotry, 
consult his bestselling Motorworld 
- first published in 1996 and 
then reprinted by the eminently 
respectable Penguin press in 
2004. Here we read that his “only 
experience” of the Vietnamese was 
either “at a restaurant in Fulham” 
or as a “lot of scuttling midgets in 
straw hats throwing hand grenades 
into Huey helicopters” - or discover, 
amongst many other things, that each 
Wednesday, Clarkson has to “make 
a 120-mile journey from Nairobi, 
south London, to Bombay, near 
Birmingham”. 7 Some of the readers’ 
review on the book’s Amazon page 
are quite revealing - praising Clarkson 
for his “opinionated and outspoken” 
views (which apparently is a “rare 
quality amongst the politically 
correct English”), admiring the 
book’s “100% English” language and 


recommending it to all those “sick of 
PC rubbish”, etc. 

Integrated 

For communists, the fact that there 
has been so much outrage about the 
possible use of a word that ended 
up on the cutting room floor - and 
was instantly taken up by various 
mainstream politicians - demonstrates 
yet again how racism is beyond the pale 
for the media and the establishment as 
a whole. More broadly still, it shows 
how the bourgeoisie has appropriated 
the left’s anti-racism - turning it into a 
weapon of its own. 

Does that mean therefore that the 
bourgeoisie has turned to the left or 
become more progressive - three cheers 
for the ruling class? No, absolutely not. 
Rather, society has changed, and there 
has been a radical rearticulation of 
what it means to be British, as against 
‘outsiders’. Fundamentally, Britain is 
no longer the master of a global empire 

- however much Clarkson may regret 
that - and hence there is no longer any 
need for an ideology (or bogus science) 
of innate ‘racial’ superiority/inferiority 
to subjugate the colonised peoples 
and cohere support back home in the 
imperialist motherland. Now we have 
a situation where a not insignificant 
proportion of politicians, businessmen, 
sports people, presenters, voters, etc 
are - in terms of origins - from parts 
of the old British empire and have 
been integrated, or are becoming 
integrated, into the British consensus, 
which of necessity had to change or 
risk destabilising the social peace. 
Thus the shift to state-sponsored 
multiculturalism and the whole 
ideological apparatus of official anti¬ 
racism and ‘equal opportunities’. 

That does not mean, it goes without 
saying, that there are no longer any 
racists of the old sort - obviously 
not the case, you can still find them 
huddled together in dark comers. But 
by definition they are outside the new, 
rearticulated, consensus - and are 
themselves now regarded as ‘unBritish’. 
Therefore the central task for the left, or 
at least it should be, is to challenge the 
poison of national chauvinism - which 
stands for the unity of Britain, as opposed 
to the unity of people throughout the 
entire planet. Hence the comment by 
Jeremy Hunt, the Tory health secretary, 
about Lenny Henry being as “British as 
you and I”. The bourgeoisie - and that 
includes the Ukip leadership - wants us 
to be one big, happy family under the 
monarchy and the union jack. 

Regrettably, the left has not risen 
to the challenge - failed miserably, in 
fact. Take the Socialist Workers Party, 
which has been through its biggest ever 
political crisis, shedding a good part of 
its membership, and is now viewed with 
deep distrust - if not contempt - by large 
sections of wider society. So what does it 
do to regain political traction? Undertake 
a thorough re-examination of its own 
political traditions and methods? Reach 
out honestly to the rest of the left in the 
spirit of genuine, non-sectarian unity? 
Not on your life. Instead of dealing with 
its past failures, it is running a ridiculous 
campaign targeting the “racist” Ukip - 
ie, the embarrassing Stand up to Ukip, 
taking lowest-common-denominator 
politics to a ... well, new low. 8 

On what grounds exactly are our 
hapless SWP comrades singling out Ukip 

- maybe because it contains some “right 
nutters”? But Nigel Farage has openly 
admitted this on numerous occasions, 


including in his updated 2013 memoirs, 
Flying high - and has just suspended the 
latest idiot, Stockport candidate Harry 
Perry, who called for Pakistan to be 
“nuked” and described homosexuality an 
“abomination before god”. Or is it down 
to Ukip’s position on immigration? If 
so, can the SWP please explain what 
makes it so different to the stance 
adopted by No2EU - an organisation 
that the comrades do not appear to 
regard as racist. Farage says there are 
too many migrants chasing too few jobs 
and this competition is depriving British 
people of work that should rightfully be 
theirs. And what does No2EU say: exit 
the European Union and bring an end 
to the free movement of labour - spot 
the difference. Both represent a form of 
nationalism. Ditto the Tories, who want 
to reduce migration to tens of thousands, 
while Labour too supports ‘firm but fair’ 
immigration controls. Ukip is hardly 
unique. 

So we communists remain a bit 
puzzled as to what makes Ukip such 
a terrible menace that needs to be 
mobilised against seemingly over 
and above all other political tasks and 
priorities. Even the SWP, perhaps 
disappointingly for some of its members, 
has admitted that Ukip is not a fascist 
organisation - an obviously crazy idea. 
Ukip is a rightwing, populist party 
that contains contradictory strands of 
authoritarianism and ‘libertarianism’ and 
is held together by a primal attachment 
to a form of national chauvinism - but 
in terms of its basic world outlook it is 
barely distinguishable from the three 
mainstream parties. 

Despite that Ukip is to be singled out, 
something that the SWP leadership tries 
to explain in the latest Party Notes : We 
read: “Racism is central to their appeal. 
They are more sophisticated than the 
BNP and present themselves as against 
migration, not colour or religion. As 
Farage said in a meeting in East Anglia: 
‘We want Polish, Africans, Chinese, 
Europeans with skills like doctors - 
people who want to make this country 
a success and in turn help their families - 
we don’t want Polish, Africans, Chinese 
and Europeans who want to take our 
resources - it’s not a race question; it’s 
a question of our country’s needs’” (my 
emphasis, May 6). 

This reveals the SWP’s theoretical 
and political poverty. Farage in East 
Anglia was not outlining a disguised or 
“sophisticated” racism that is somehow 
able to pass itself off as non-racism or 
even anti-racism, but actually voicing a 
thoroughly mainstream and if anything 
rather unsubtle form of national 
chauvinism (nationalism). Dismally, 
the SWP - which I note has nothing 
to say on the whole Clarkson affair 
- is acting as extreme left defender of 
the establishment consensus that feels 
threatened by the rise of Nigel Farage 
and Ukip • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. www.mirror.co.uk/tv/tv-news/jeremy-clarkson- 
video-watch-top-3482581. 

2. www.mirror.co.uk/news/uk-news/jeremy-clark- 
son-top-gear-host-3484849. 

3. See www.thesun.co.uk/sol/homepage/ 
news/5602679/Top-Gear-Jeremy-Clarkson-denies- 
using-N-word.html. 

4. The Stig is a character on Top gear that sets lap 
times for the cars tested on the show, as well as 
instructing celebrity guests off-camera. 

5. http://edition.cnn.com/2014/04/29/us/clippers- 
sterling-scandal. 

6. http://www.bbc.co.uk/programmes/b03yb69g. 

7. http://tinyurl.com/ls2q3m. 

8. http://standuptoukip.org. 
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The worker has no country 

As the imperialists prepare to celebrate the slaughter that was World War I, Chris Gray examines the 
phenomenon of nationalism 



C apitalism has no more realised 
national unity than it has 
democracy. It has awakened 
the demand for national unity, but, in 
itself, it has brought to life tendencies 
that prevent the realisation of that 
demand. Meanwhile, the nation is a 
powerful and extremely persistent 
factor of human culture. The nation 
will outlive not only the current war, 
but also capitalism itself. 

In the socialist system too, freed 
from state-economic dependence, 
the nation will long remain as the 
most important seat of spiritual 
culture, for the nation has at 
its disposal language, the most 
significant organ of this culture. 
The state is another matter. 

Leon Trotsky 1 
I propose the following definition of 
the nation: it is an imagined political 
community - and imagined as both 
inherently limited and sovereign. 

It is imagined because the 
members of even the smallest 
nation will never know most of 
their fellow-members, meet them 
or even hear of them, yet in the 
minds of each lives the image of 
their communion. 

Benedict Anderson 2 
Nationalism is a bourgeois ideology 
not in the sense that all or even most 
of its adherents are capitalists, but 
rather in the sense that it always 
articulates the interests of an actual 
or aspirant capitalist class. 

Neil Davidson 3 

Humans are social animals. A single 
individual, of whatever sex, is not self- 
sufficient. Human life is a collective 
enterprise, even if, anthropologically 
and historically speaking, there 
have been several different forms 
of collective unit, including hunter- 
forager bands, moieties (intermarrying 
clans), tribes, tribal alliances, villages, 
cities, alliances of cities, empires, 
religious associations, nationalities, 
kingdoms, ‘nation-states’ and so forth. 
Hence the stress laid by the great Arab 
historian and sociologist, Ibn Khaldun 
(1332-1406CE) on “group feeling”. 4 

Latecomers 

Contrary to the view of a good many 
nationalists, who seem to think that 
nations have always existed, being par 
excellence the natural and inevitable 
collective unit, nations are in fact 
relative latecomers in the sequence. 
This is brought out very well by Ernest 
Gellner in his authoritative study of 
the subject, Nationalism. For Gellner 

Culture and social organisation are 
universal and perennial. States and 
nationalisms are not... Nations and 
nationalist sentiments are not found 
universally, whereas cultures and 
organisation are. 5 

Further, 

Nationalism is a political principle, 
which maintains that similarity of 
culture is the basic social bond ... 
In its extreme version, similarity of 
culture becomes both the necessary 
and the sufficient condition of 
legitimate membership: only 
members of the appropriate culture 
may join the unit in question, and 
all of them must do so. 6 

Clearly, similarity of culture, on 
this reading, while necessary for 
the emergence of nations and 
nationalism, is not by itself the origin 
of these phenomena. There can be 


populations with a common culture 
which are nonetheless divided into 
separate political units; these units 
may be independent of each other, 
or subject to neighbouring units, or 
even part of a political unit controlled 
by people whose common culture is 
entirely different. 

Such was the condition of 
large areas of Ireland as late as the 
16th century of the Christian era. 
Historically, Gaelic Ireland was a 
patchwork of small kingdoms known 
as tuatha - (the word is connected 
with an Indo-European root meaning 
‘all’ - cf Deutschland, touto in Oscan, 
tutti in Italian. Original human kinship 
groups tend to think of themselves as 
constituting all the humans there are, 
and this belief tends to persist, whence 
the name of the Germanic tribe known 
in Latin as Allemanni - ‘alle Manner ’ 
or ‘everybody’). 

But the fact remains that, at the 
historical juncture portrayed, there 
was no Irish nation in the full sense 
of the term; the Irish tuatha were 
divided among themselves, which was, 
of course, one of the reasons why the 
English crown was able to gain power 
over them. They constituted a potential 
nation, but only became one over 200 
years later (after 1798). England, 
by contrast, was in a very different 
condition, being territorially controlled 
by a powerful dynasty - the Tudors. 
This dynasty had at its disposal those 
forces featuring in Marxist theory as 
the core of the state machine - “special 
bodies of armed men” - and much else. 

As Ernest Gellner says, the 
nationalist attitude 

not only defines the limit of the 
[political] unit, but it assumes 
that the unit has an institutional 
leadership (‘the state’), and its 
main concern is that the positions 
in this institutional power centre 
be manned by members of the 
‘national’ culture, the one which 
defines the unit. To put it in simple 
language: no foreigners may rule 
us! This requirement is indeed 
already implied by the definition of 
nationalism, but the intensity with 
which this particular implication is 
felt must be noted. 7 

Mode of 
production 

In the world in which nations and 
nationalism originate, therefore, 
the state is taken for granted. But an 
additional factor is the appearance 
of a mode of production radically 
different from previous modes, one 
whose purpose is the maximisation 
of exchange-value per se , as opposed 
to accumulation of use-values. Ernest 


Gellner has some very interesting 
observations on “agrarian society” - 
he lumps together slave societies, the 
high-tribute (or ‘Asiatic’) mode of 
production and feudalism under this 
general descriptive phrase: 

Agrarian society is a food-producing 
and storing system; the silos or 
stores are guarded, and the contents 
are distributed only in accordance 
with the enforced entitlements of 
the members. In north Africa, the 
local name for the state is or was 
makhzen , a word with the same root 
as ‘store’, ‘magazine’. The term is 
highly suggestive: government is 
by control of the store; government 
is the control of the store [cf ancient 
Egypt-CG]. 

In this situation, the correct 
strategy for any individual or group 
within society is to be intensely 
concerned with its own position 
or rank within the social order, 
and not with the enhancement of 
output. It is your social standing, 
your station and its entitlements, 
which will determine your fate. 
Extra output is only likely to 
attract pillage or taxation. It is 
pointless. Occasionally, extra 
output may be hidden and used to 
enhance its owners’ security and 
prospects. But that is rare. More 
often, the path leads from power to 
wealth, rather than from wealth to 
power. In medieval Spain, a saying 
affirmed that warfare was a quicker 
as well as a more honourable route 
to riches than trade. This point can, 
all in all, be generalised for most 
agrarian societies. 8 

All this has cultural implications: 

Agrarian society encourages 
cultural differentiation within itself. 
Such differentiation greatly helps 
it in its daily functioning. Agrarian 
society depends on the maintenance 
of a complex system of ranks [the 
supreme example is the Indian caste 
system - CG], and it is important 
that these be both visible and felt, 
that they be both externalised and 
internalised. If they are clearly 
seen in all external aspects of 
conduct, in dress, commensality, 
accent, body posture, limits of 
permissible consumption and so 
forth, this eliminates ambiguity 
and thus diminishes friction. If a 
man’s station and its rights and 
duties become part of his soul, 
his pride, this, once again, helps 
maintain social discipline. That 
great classic of the social theory of 
agrarian society, Plato’s Republic , 
in fact defines morality in these very 
terms: morality consists of each 


element in the hierarchical social 
structure performing its assigned 
task, and no other. 

This leads us to the main 
generalisation concerning the role 
of culture in agrarian society: its 
main function is to reinforce, 
underwrite, and render visible and 
authoritative, the hierarchical status 
system of that social order. 9 

This system of gradation of ranks 
militates against the emergence of 
a culture-bound area counterposing 
itself to other culture-bound areas, 
which is what a nation in the modem 
historical capitalist context amounts 
to. The culture of ‘agrarian society’ is 
dead set against such a configuration: 

This is the basic reason why 
nationalism - the view that the 
legitimate political unit is made 
up of anonymous members of the 
same culture - cannot easily operate 
in an agrarian society. It is deeply 
antithetical to its main organising 
principle, status expressed through 
culture. It is not mobile and 
anonymous, but holds its members 
in their ‘places’, and the places are 
highlighted by cultural nuance. 
Similarity of culture does not 
constitute a political bond within 
it: quite often, differences of culture 
express social complementarity and 
interdependence ... 

The characteristic political unit 
of the agrarian age is generally 
either much smaller than the limits 
of a culture - city-states, village 
communities, tribal segments - or 
very much larger: culturally eclectic 
empires which have no reason 
whatsoever to limit their expansion 
when they encounter linguistic or 
cultural boundaries (of which they 
may be wholly ignorant, and to 
which they are indifferent).The most 
characteristic political unit of the 
agrarian age tended to make joint use 
of both these principles: a trans-ethnic 
empire would be superimposed on 
sub-ethnic communities, which it 
used as its local agent, tax-collector 
and deputy. 10 

In his mature work on nationalism, 
Ernest Gellner tends to miss out the 
role played by an important class 
present in ‘agrarian society’, whose 
modus operandi nonetheless looked 
forward to a social formation of the 
future - the merchants. 

Capitalism in mediaeval Europe 
begins with the Italian city-states. 
These highly creative cities were 
nonetheless unable to generate a 
social and political order which 
would presage the arrival of a 
sustainable capitalist production 
mode. They developed a nasty habit 
of fighting among themselves, and 
on the Italian peninsula there was no 
state formation that could effectively 
discipline them. The territory was 
disputed between the holy Roman 
empire, on the one hand, and the 
papacy, on the other. This underlines 
Gellner’s point about the necessity 
for the presence of an effective 
state capable of holding the ring. 11 
The breakthrough occurred with the 
successful revolt of the Dutch united 
provinces from Spain, recognised by 
the treaty of Westphalia in 1648. 

Germination 

Even so, nations were germinating in 
western Europe in the late mediaeval 
period. The word itself is current 
then, especially in a university 


context - students being grouped 
according to nationes , the Latin 
meaning roughly the equivalent 
of gens (as in ius gentium - the law 
of nations) or populus. ‘Nation’ 
eventually came to denote a people 
united by tradition, custom, law and 
descent, and possessed of a language 
of state (eg, northern French). 12 The 
rising commercial and industrial 
capitalist classes found such territorial 
units useful, forming “externally 
demarcated and internally connected 
areas of economic activity”. 13 
Concomitant factors were the adoption 
of a common language (in England’s 
case the revival of English at the 
expense of Norman French 14 ), the 
emergence of absolutist monarchies 15 
and ‘national religion’ (usually some 
form of Protestant Christianity). 16 

Neil Davidson sees a three-stage 
process here in the formation of 
“national consciousness”: 

In the first, which I call that of 
psychological formation (cl450- 
1688), it emerged unevenly across 
Europe (and its colonial extensions) 
among the most advanced 
economic groups as a response to 
socioeconomic changes set in train 
by the transition to capitalism. In 
the second, which I call that of 
geographical extension (1688- 
1789), the success of groups with an 
emergent national consciousness in 
the Netherlands [united provinces] 
and England in elevating this new 
psychological state into political 
movements led others (first in 
North America, Ireland and France, 
then generally) to acquire national 
status, even if their level of social 
development had not previously 
allowed national consciousness to 
arise. In the third, which I call that 
of social diffusion (1789-1848), 
national consciousness began to 
emerge in the social classes below 
the rulers of the new nation-states, 
partly as the result of deliberate 
indoctrination, but far more so as 
the by now inevitable pattern of life 
experience within societies shaped 
by the nation-state form.(12). 17 

Ernest Gellner sets up a straw 
syllogism, which he attributes to 
liberals and Marxists. The syllogism 
runs as follows: 

1. Ethnic hostility and separation 
require cultural differences, for 
without them how could ethnic 
groups - ‘nations’ - identify 
themselves and distinguish 
themselves from their enemies? 

2. Industrial social organisation 
erodes cultural nuances. 

3. Therefore, the advancement of 
industrialisation erodes the very 
basis of nationalism. 

4. Therefore, the progress of 
industrialism means the withering 
away of nationalism. 18 

Reflection will show that the 
reasoning is dubious. Proposition 2 
(the minor premise) is the weak point. 
It is true that capital is indifferent to 
the national status of any particular 
worker as far as the creation of 
surplus value is concerned: you can be 
Albanian or Friesian or even Martian 
- the question is, can you do the job? 
However, once outside the confines 
of the enterprise and back inside the 
family and society in general, national 
differences reassert themselves: 
Albanians remain Albanians, Friesians 
remain Friesians (even if distributed 
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geographically between the united 
provinces, Germany and Denmark) 
and the Martians return to their 
spaceship. Also it helps capital to 
control politically if the workforce is 
ethnically divided - ‘It’s all the fault of 
those bloody Martians! Who do they 
think they are, coming in here?’ 

Needless to say, Ernest Gellner 
has no difficulty in rubbishing the 
syllogism. What is interesting, though, 
is his summary conclusion: 

In brief, there are very good 
reasons, over and above the sheer 
unevenness of terrain and the 
survival-inertia of major cultural 
groups (especially when endowed 
with their own script and the 
institutions perpetuating their own 
high culture), which make for the 
emergence, with industrialism, not 
of one all-embracing, universal 
culture, but of a whole group of 
them. The emergence of a single 
universal culture may yet come: 
only the future will tell. But for 
the time being, what we see is the 
replacement of enormous cultural 
diversity by a limited number 
of high cultures with political 
pretensions. That is the age of 
nationalism. We might not have 
anticipated it, but, with hindsight, 
we can understand it. 19 

Evidently the advantage of this 
whole discussion, as far as Gellner 
is concerned, is partly that it gives 
him a stick to beat the Marxists with; 
unfortunately, the stick breaks in his 
hands, as we shall see (see below on 
Leon Trotsky). His fellow scholar, 
Roman Szporluk, is a bit more 
sophisticated - at least, if you compare 
Gellner’s Nationalism with Szporluk’s 
Communism and nationalism. 

Definition 

What, then, is a nation? Benedict 
Anderson is right to describe it as 
an “imagined community” that is 
both “limited” and “sovereign”. This 
has the advantage of providing a 
distinction (especially pronounced in 
Slav languages) between ‘narrowness’ 
(nationality) and ‘ narod ’ (nation). 
(The reference language given here 
is Serbo-Croat). A ‘nationality’ may 
claim sovereignty over the state, but 
does not exercise it in practice. 

Can we be more specific? Stalin 
thought so, and volunteered the 
following definition of a nation: 

A nation is a historically constituted, 
stable community of people, 
formed on the basis of a common 
language, territory, economic 
life and psychological make-up, 
manifested in a common culture. 20 

Stalin adds: 

It must be emphasised that none 
of the above characteristics taken 
separately is sufficient to define 
a nation. More than that, it is 
sufficient for a single one of these 
characteristics to be lacking and the 
nation ceases to be a nation. 

Neil Davidson has some relevant 
observations: 

Switzerland fails the Stalinist 
criteria on at least two counts: those 
of language (there are five official 
languages - German, French, Italian 
and two dialects of Romansch) and 
religion [psychological make-up] 
(there are two major religions - 
Roman Catholicism and Calvinist 
Protestantism). Yet the territory of 
Switzerland did not change from 
1515 to 1803, and during those 
three centuries the vast majority 
spoke dialects of German, only 
at the latter date incorporating 
Italian speakers. Only in 1815 did 
it acquire territories with significant 
French-speaking populations in 
Valais, Geneva and Neuchatel, 


courtesy of the holy alliance. 

The state itself was only 
established in 1815 and as late as 
1848 it was still enforcing religious 
divisions within the cantons: 
Protestantism being unlawful in 
Catholic areas and Catholicism 
being illegal in Protestant ones. After 
the revolutions of that year (which 
actually began in Switzerland), 
these restrictions were lifted and 
the territory of the state divided 
on a linguistic basis instead. It was 
only in 1891 that the state decided 
that the 600th anniversary of the 
original Confederation of Schwyz, 
Obwalden and Nidwalden in 1291 
constituted the origin of the Swiss 
nation [which is dubious - CG]. 

It should be clear even from 
this brief account that the Swiss 
nation exists in the absence of the 
elements which are supposed to 
constitute nationhood, not because 
of them. It might be protested that 
Switzerland is an exceptional case 
[Lenin may have thought so, and 
another mountainous example, 
Afghanistan, springs to mind], but 
... Scotland faced similar (and in 
some respects even more extreme) 
difficulties, yet also succeeded in 
becoming a nation. 21 

It seems advisable to record a 
quintessentially Scots verdict on all this 
- ‘not proven’. There is room for a good 
deal of further research, and clarification. 

Both Gellner and Neil Davidson 
focus on a key period in the nation¬ 
building process in Europe: viz, 1815- 
48. Gellner in particular emphasises 
the importance of the Greek war of 
independence, which began in 1821. 
Here we can scarcely speak of a pre¬ 
existing national bourgeoisie, yet the 
trajectory of the whole movement 
was in the direction of the creation 
of one. Similar stirrings were visible 
in Ireland: as the Connacht poet, 
Antoine O Reachtabhra - known in 
English fashion as ‘Raftery’ - wrote 
(in translation), 

The Greek and Turk are hard at 
work 

And shall we boys shirk in the 
common weal? 

(These were the days of the agitation 
for Catholic emancipation led by 
Daniel O’Connell). 

List and Marx 

Yet the arena which seems most 
illuminating in terms of the emergence of 
nationalism in Europe at this time would 
appear to be Germany. Here the period 
is dominated, in hindsight, by the rival 
protagonists, Friedrich List (1789-1846) 
and Karl Heinrich Marx (1818-83). 

List is interesting because he 
highlights the close connection between 
nationalism and the development of 
capitalism in Germany. 

The French Revolution and its 
aftermath - especially Napoleon - had 
a devastating effect on Germany, as 
it revealed the military weakness of 
even the strongest German states, 
Austria and Prussia. Politically a good 
deal of what Napoleon achieved in 
Germany was beneficial: perhaps his 
most notable success was to reduce the 
number of German states from one of 
three figures to 38, and his abolition of 
the holy Roman empire in 1806. Hegel 
was so impressed that he described 
Napoleon as “the world spirit on 
horseback” - the world spirit’s rejoinder 
is not recorded. But despite Napoleon’s 
reforms, many of which survived the 
1815 restoration settlement approved 
in Vienna, Germany remained 
economically backward, with different 
states operating their own systems of 
weights and measures and imposing 
their own customs dues. Road and rail 
communications between the various 
states also remained backward. And 
English goods were everywhere. 

List addressed himself to this 
situation, beginning as a government 


official in Wurttemberg and becoming 
by turns university professor, 
parliamentarian, political prisoner, 
emigre, businessman, farmer, editor, 
lobbyist and diplomat (he lived for a 
time in the USA and also in France). 
He wrote two books on political 
economy, for the second of which, The 
national system of political economy , 
published in Stuttgart in 1841, he is 
best known. In it he advocated the use 
of protective tariffs where a national 
economy was underdeveloped. He 
was also a champion of railway 
construction. Above all, however, he 
stressed the importance of the nation 
as an economic unit. List wrote: 

If any nation whatever is qualified 
for the establishment of a national 
manufacturing power, it is 
Germany; by the high rank which 
she maintains in science and art, in 
literature and education, in public 
administration and in institutions of 
public utility; by her morality and 
religious character, her industry 
and domestic economy; by her 
perseverance and steadfastness in 
business occupations; as also by her 
spirit of invention, by the number 
and vigour of her population; 
by the extent and nature of her 
territory, and especially by her 
highly advanced agriculture, and 
her physical, social and mental 
resources. 22 

List was in favour of a liberal political 
constitution for a united Germany, 
but he was far from opposed to the 
expansion of the German state. He 
thought it should include Belgium, 
the Dutch united provinces, Denmark 
and Switzerland. 23 He seems to have 
thought that these states were too small 
to survive on their own. Szporluk 
claims that Friedrich Engels held 
similar views contemporaneously 
about the Netherlands (the united 
provinces) and Belgium. 24 List also 
thought Germany should consider 
founding colonies in central and South 
America, including in Texas (which 
was not then part of the United States) 25 
and should use the Balkans as an export 
market and a place to found German 
agricultural settlements. On a world 
scale he envisaged an assemblage 
of competing nations - basically the 
powers of the temperate zone. 

On List’s advocacy of a greater 
Germany incorporating certain smaller 
European powers, Szporluk declares: 
“List’s position is objectionable, not 
only on moral, but also on directly 
political, grounds.” 26 

This can hardly be gainsaid. Further, 
Szporluk cites the historian, Edmund 
Silberner, on List’s overall vision: 

Silbemer rightly concludes that List 
failed in his intention to synthesise 
cosmopolitical economy with 
national economy; in other words, 
he failed to propose an international 
system, under which all nations 
could live in peace. He also failed 
to show how exactly the raising of 
large nations to the levels attained 
by England would help secure 
peace. 27 

Szporluk furthermore concludes that 
“List’s competition among nations 
was essentially a zero-sum game.” 
That, of course, is precisely what 
capitalist competition is. 

In spite of all this, List was very 
much in tune with the times. As 
Szporluk notes, 

... political nationalism in 
Germany had diverse causes. They 
included an acute resentment of 
the French cultural and political 
domination and a resultant sense 
of humiliation. Also important 
was the feeling that the political 
disunity of the nation - perceived 
as a negative phenomenon, once 
ethnic community came to be seen 
as superior to the existing forms 


of political organisation - made 
Germans a weak and contemptible 
member of the community of 
nations. Up until that time, a pre¬ 
nationalist German did not find 
cause for anxiety or resentment 
over the fact that Konigsberg, 
Reutlingen and Lubeck were not 
governed from the same place. 28 

Doomed 

Friedrich List seems to enjoy quite 
a high reputation these days among 
economists, but Karl Marx, in an 
unfinished essay written early in 1845, 
was scathingly dismissive. It would 
appear that Roman Szporluk is correct 
in his assessment that: 

By the time he first encountered the 
ideas of List, Marx, like Engels, 
had concluded that capitalism was 
a doomed system, deserving of 
condemnation on moral grounds, 
and simultaneously destined for an 
inevitable fall by the development 
of history itself. 29 

Engels, who also planned (but did not 
write) a critique of List, gave it as his 
opinion that “communism is, if not 
a historical, at any rate an economic 
necessity for Germany” ?® That Marx 
held a similar position is indicated 
by his assertion in the Critique of 
Hegels ‘Philosophy of right ’ that 
“Germany, as the deficiency of 
present-day politics constituted into 
a system , will not be able to demolish 
the specific German barriers without 
demolishing the general barriers of 
present-day politics.” 31 

The “general barriers of present- 
day politics” is, in fact, another way 
of saying ‘the social relations of 
the capitalist mode of production’. 
(Compare Marx’s writings on the 
Jewish question, which argue that 
emancipation from the rule of capital 
constitutes real, as opposed to formal, 
emancipation). If we move forward to 
Marx’s critique of Friedrich List, we 
find the following statement: 

The German bourgeois comes on 
the scene post festum [after the 
event] ... it is just as impossible 
for him to advance further the 
political economy exhaustively 
developed by the English and 
French as it would probably be for 
them to contribute anything new to 
the development of philosophy in 
Germany. The German bourgeois 
can only add his illusions and 
phrases to the English and French 
reality. But little possible as it is for 
him to give a new development to 
political economy, it is still more 
impossible for him to achieve 
in practice a further advance of 
industry, of the by now almost 
exhausted development on the 
present foundations of society. 32 

As Roman Szporluk observes, 

The above passage both denies 
the possibility that an independent 
theoretical contribution could 
be made by German economists 
adhering to the principle of 
capitalist political economy and 
[my emphasis - CG] rejects the 
prospect that Germany could 
become a capitalist country. 33 

Whatever the accuracy of the statement 
concerning a German bourgeois 
contribution to political economy, the 
second sentence penned by Marx is 
resoundingly wrong, as Marx himself 
was later forced to recognise. 

If the above passage constituted 
the sum total of Marx’s observations 
on Friedrich List’s book, one, could 
justifiably dismiss the essay as an 
aberration, but there are at least three other 
passages in this piece of writing that merit 
attention. First of all, Marx writes: 


To hold that every nation goes 
through this development [of 
liberation from capitalism - 
Szporluk] would be as absurd as the 
idea that every nation is bound to go 
through the political development 
of France or the philosophical 
development of Germany. What 
the nations have done as nations 
they have done for human society; 
their whole value consists only 
in the fact that each single nation 
has accomplished for the benefit 
of other nations one of the main 
historical aspects (one of the main 
determinations) in the framework of 
which mankind has accomplished 
its development, and therefore after 
industry in England, politics in 
France and philosophy in Germany 
have been developed, they have 
been developed for the world, and 
their world-historic significance, 
as also that of these nations, has 
thereby come to an end.” 34 

Szporluk’s take on this is as follows: 

Marx did not admit the possibility 
of a national road to capitalism [for 
Germany in 1845 - CG], which List 
was trying to find, and had nothing 
to say in favour of socialism in 
one country, because capitalism 
and communism were worldwide 
systems and could be treated only 
in a supra-national setting. 35 

Szporluk is absolutely right on this 
latter point. Marx reveals here a 
breadth of realist internationalism 
which is consistent with the position 
later set out in the Communist 
manifesto. 

There is more. In contrast to 
German nationalists, Marx sees 
England as the expression of a much 
more powerful force internationally 
- something not itself a nation, but a 
power controlling all nations, just as in 
our day the European Union represents 
not so much a foreign entity, but a 
power standing over itself and the UK 
(along with other national entities): ie, 
international capital. Marx writes: 

England’s industrial tyranny 
over the world is the domination 
of industry [ie, capitalism] over 
the world. England dominates 
us because industry dominates 
us. We can free ourselves from 
England abroad only if we free 
ourselves from industry at home. 
We shall be able to put an end to 
England’s domination in the sphere 
of competition only if we overcome 
competition [ie, capitalism] within 
our borders. England has power 
over us because we have made 
industry into a power over us. 36 

He goes on to draw the necessary 
conclusion for the working class: 

The nationality of the worker is 
neither French, nor English, nor 
German; it is labour, free slavery, 
self-huckstering. His government 
is neither French, nor English, nor 
German; it is capital. His native air 
is neither French, nor German, nor 
English; it is factory air. The land 
belonging to him is neither French, 
nor English, nor German; it lies a 
few feet below the ground? 1 

These lines recall James Connolly later: 

Our masters all, a godly crew, 
Whose hearts throb for the poor, 
Their sympathies assure us, too, 

If our demands were fewer. 

Most generous souls! But please 
observe, 

What we enjoy from birth 
Is all we ever had the nerve 
To ask: that is, the earth. 

And Billy Bragg: 

Theirs is the land of hope and glory, 
Mine is the green field and the 
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factory floor. 

Theirs are the skies all dark with 
bombers 

And mine is the peace we knew 
between the wars. 

Destructive 

Much the same position recurs in 
the Communist manifesto. While 
acknowledging - even celebrating - 
the bourgeoisie’s role in developing 
the productive powers of society - 
(“What earlier century had even a 
presentiment that such productive 
forces slumbered in the lap of social 
labour?”) - Marx emphasises the 
imperialist thrust of bourgeois rule and 
the tendency under capitalism for the 
productive forces to be transformed 
into destructive ones: 

The bourgeoisie cannot exist 
without constantly revolutionising 
the instruments of production, and 
thereby the relations of production, 
and with them all social relations ... 

The need of a constantly 
expanding market for its products 
chases the bourgeoisie over the 
whole surface of the globe. It must 
nestle everywhere, settle everywhere, 
establish connections everywhere. 

The bourgeoisie has through its 
exploitation of the world market 
given a cosmopolitan character 
to production and consumption in 
every country. To the great chagrin 
of reactionists, it has drawn from 
under the feet of industry the national 
ground on which it stood. All old- 
established national industries have 
been destroyed or are daily being 
destroyed. They are dislodged by 
new industries, whose introduction 
becomes a life-and-death question 
for all civilised nations .. , 38 

And again: 

Modern bourgeois society ..., a 
society that has conjured up such 
gigantic means of production and 
of exchange, is like the sorcerer, 
who is no longer able to control the 
powers of the nether world whom 
he has called up by his spells. For 
many a decade past the history of 
industry and commerce is but the 
history of the revolt of modern 
productive forces against modem 
conditions of production, against 
the property relations that are the 
conditions for the existence of the 
bourgeoisie and of its rule. It is 
enough to mention the commercial 
crises that by their periodical 
return put on trial, each time more 
threateningly, the existence of the 
entire bourgeois society. 

In these crises a great part not 
only of the existing products, but 
also of the previously created 
productive forces, are periodically 
destroyed. In these crises there 
breaks out an epidemic that, in all 
earlier epochs, would have seemed 
an absurdity - the epidemic of 
overproduction. Society suddenly 
finds itself put back into a state of 
momentary barbarism; it appears 
as if a famine, a universal war of 
devastation, had cut off the supply 
of every means of subsistence; 
industry and commerce seem to 
be destroyed. And why? Because 
there is too much civilisation, 
too much means of subsistence, 
too much industry, too much 
commerce. 

The productive forces at the 
disposal of society no longer tend 
to further the development of the 
conditions of bourgeois property; 
on the contrary, they have become 
too powerful for these conditions, 
by which they are fettered, and, so 
soon as they overcome these fetters, 
they bring disorder into the whole 
of bourgeois society, endanger the 
existence of bourgeois property. 
The conditions of bourgeois society 


are too narrow to comprise the 
wealth created by them. 

And how does the bourgeoisie 
get over these crises? On the one 
hand, by enforced destruction of 
a mass of productive forces; on 
the other, by the conquest of new 
markets, and by the more thorough 
exploitation of the old ones.” 39 

Marx does not elaborate, but it is clear 
that the “conquest of new markets” is 
not exhausted by the bringing of pre¬ 
capitalist areas of the globe into the 
system, but by intensified competition 
between established nationally based 
enterprises. Thus nationalism, capitalism 
and imperialism are intertwined. 

The Manifesto contains a classic 
passage attacking nationalism: 

The communists are further 
reproached with desiring to abolish 
countries and nationality. 

The working men [ die Arbeiter 
- ie, potentially both sexes] have no 
country. We cannot take from them 
what they have not got. Since the 
proletariat must first of all acquire 
political supremacy, must rise to be 
the leading class of the nation, must 
constitute itself the nation, it is, so 
far, itself national, though not in the 
bourgeois sense of the word [my 
emphasis - CG]. 

National differences and 
antagonisms between peoples are 
daily more and more vanishing, 
owing to the development of the 
bourgeoisie, to the freedom of 
commerce, to the world market, 
to uniformity in the mode of 
production and in the conditions 
of life corresponding thereto. 

The supremacy of the proletariat 
will cause them to vanish still 
faster. United action, of the leading 
civilised countries at least, is 
one of the first conditions for the 
emancipation of the proletariat 
[again my emphasis]. 

In proportion as the exploitation of 
one individual by another is put an end 
to, the exploitation of one nationality 
by another will also be put an end to. In 
proportion as the antagonism between 
classes within the nation vanishes, the 
hostility of one nation to another will 
come to an end. 40 

In pursuance of the goal of united action 
by the international working class, 
the supporters of the Manifesto gave 
notice of plans for its publication “in 
the English, French, German, Italian, 
Flemish and Danish languages”. 41 

Apart from the overconfident 
reference to the disappearance of 
antagonisms between peoples, there 
is nothing unreasonable in this 
passage. The key notion is: workers 
do not control the countries in which 
they live, hence they are in that 
sense non-national. The text asserts 
uncompromisingly the international 
character of the working class, a 
class that is only national insofar 
as it constitutes the majority of the 
population in each state. Nowhere is 
it asserted that the proper political unit, 
the focal point of political allegiance, 
is the national state: workers must 
obviously address themselves to 
political developments in their own 
state, but they cannot be bound by its 
dictates (it needs to be remembered 
that we are in a period in which 
workers were not allowed to vote for 
national political representatives). On 
the contrary, the call is for workers to 
act against capital on an international 
scale. The need for international action 
was first recognised organisationally 
with the establishment of the First 
International in 1864: this approach 
still holds good. 

Finally, it is worth noting that in 
the section on tactics at the end of 
the document we are told that, in 
Germany, the communists “fight with 
the bourgeoisie [ie, fight alongside 
the same] whenever it acts in a 


revolutionary way, against the absolute 
monarchy, the feudal squirearchy and 
the petty bourgeoisie.” 42 

Internationalism 

Why did Marx and Engels and their 
followers take such exception to the 
division of humans into national 
groupings, and to the demand that 
people should be loyal to their 
respective national communities first 
and foremost? The answer can be 
found in the history of international 
affairs in Europe (and further afield) 
from 1789 onwards. 

Anyone who wants to learn what is 
wrong with nationalism needs only to 
visit Dublin and read the inscription 
on the monument to Charles Stewart 
Parnell, which reproduces the quotation 
from one of his speeches. No man, it is 
asserted, has the right to set bounds to 
the march of a nation (in this case the 
Irish nation). The problem with that 
is the existence on the world stage of 
more than one nation: if all nations 
have the right to expand indefinitely 
then we have a recipe for international 
mayhem. 

It is true that each particular nation 
claims this right exclusively for itself, 
but in the existing context that is an 
invitation to other nations to make 
exactly the same claim: if you say 
Deutschland iiber alles - Germany 
first - you can hardly be surprised if 
members of other nations object and 
advance their own rival national slogan. 
(A certain British trade union leader 
once said, “If there is to be a free-for- 
all, then we are part of the ‘all’.”) 

Two logical results follow: (1) 
the emergence of a ‘hegemon’, a 
top nation - historically, initially, the 
Dutch united provinces, then Britain, 
and currently the United States of 
America; and (2) the creation of 
various international bodies designed 
to mitigate international conflict (our 
recent historical experience is that 
these institutions end up expressing 
and enforcing the will of the hegemonic 
power, which in turn reflects that of big 
capitalist corporations). 

Ernest Gellner was wrong to suggest 
that Marxists naively think that the 
expansion of capitalism automatically 
does away with national differences 
and antagonisms. The quotation from 
Leon Trotsky, dating from the period 
of World War I, shows that this is 
not the case. Roman Szporluk, who 
seems better read in Marxist literature 
than our Ernest, refers to Trotsky’s 
emphasis on the law of uneven and 
combined development on pages 271- 
72 of his book. As Trotsky suggests, 
nations are not fated to last for ever, 
but they are going to be around for a 
very long time - if humanity manages 
to extricate itself from its current mess. 
People need a sense of who they are, 
of their identity, 43 which in turn affects 
their status, and this applies to nations 
as much as to individuals. Self-image 
counts. Here Roman Szporluk has 
some wise words: 

... it matters a lot what a nation 
imagines itself to be: in other words, 
the significance lies in the content 
of its nationalist self-image. It 
matters whether that image defines 
the nation as naturally peaceful or 
warrior-like, naturally democratic 
or authoritarian, sympathetic to new 
economic methods or traditionally 
agrarian, open to all who wish to 
join it or defined by racial (and 
therefore impenetrable) criteria, 
and so on. 44 

But why this tie-up between capitalism 
and nationalism in the initial stages 
of development of the mode of 
production? I cannot help feeling 
that our late comrade, A1 Richardson, 
would have used one of his favourite 
expressions here: “The answer is 
very simple.” Capitalism comes into 
existence initially as many capitals, 
and these capitals are geographically 


dispersed (see the writings of David 
Harvey). Looking around for state 
support, the multifarious capitals 
are instinctively drawn to the state 
formation under which they arise, 
and they try to harness it for their own 
purposes. One of the most effective 
ways to do so is to appeal to the 
neighbourhood “group feeling” at state 
level, or where the said neighbourhood 
aspires to control the state. This 
involves the espousal of a ‘national’ 
language and a ‘national’ culture - 
either at peasant level or at the level 
of “high culture” (and, if at the peasant 
level, this will require the elevation 
of the peasants’ language to high 
cultural status - as, for example, in 
the work of Vuk Karadzic in Serbia). 
It also involves the recruitment of the 
subordinate classes for a project of 
capitalist expansion. 

What, then, of the right of nations to 
self-determination? This topic cannot 
be given an exhaustive treatment here, 
but what can be said is that if a nation 
makes a democratic decision one way 
or another, that has to be respected, but 
socialists reserve the right to fight against 
any adverse or reactionary effects of it. 

As far as socialists are concerned, 
the capitalists have only succeeded 
in dividing the world up into various 
competing nations: the point, 
however, is to organise international 
action by the working class to 
overthrow these state powers and 
begin the true era of international 
working class cooperation - in the 
name of the commons • 
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What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with the 
highest form of organisation it is 
everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing 
debate we seek to achieve unity 
in action and a common world 
outlook. As long as they support 
agreed actions, members should 
have the right to speak openly and 
form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring to 
the fore the fundamental question 
- ending war is bound up with 
ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, 
a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in 
the battle for democracy. It is the 
rule of the working class. Socialism 
is either democratic or, as with 
Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns 
into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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New call for 
Labour Party 
mark two 


Griffiths ends CPB truce 


T he publication in the Morning 
Star of a series of three articles by 
the Communist Party of Britain’s 
general secretary, Robert Griffiths, has 
marked the end of the truce within the 
Star's CPB between the ‘traditionalists’ 
and ‘innovators’. 

The dispute, which has sharply 
divided the organisation, not least its 
leadership, first arose a decade ago and 
has been simmering beneath the surface 
for several years. It concerns the nature 
of the Labour Party and whether, in 
comrade Griffiths’ words, it can still 
be “reclaimed as the mass electoral 
party of the labour movement”, as the 
traditionalists believe; or whether, as 
the innovators would have it, the time 
has come to give up on Labour and 
work for the establishment of a “new 
party of labour” to replace it in that 
electoral role. 

The traditionalists have up to now 
retained their majority on the CPB 
leadership, but the innovators are led by 
no less a figure than comrade Griffiths 
and supported by such notables as 
former Star editor John Haylett and 
Stop the War Coalition ex-chair Andrew 
Murray. The traditionalists’ most 
authoritative figure is CPB international 
secretary John Foster. 

It has to be said that both sides are 
in agreement over their support for the 
CPB’s national-reformist programme, 
Britain s road to socialism , whereby 
a series of more and more leftwing 
Labour-type governments, backed up 
by a raft of communist MPs and mass 
extra-parliamentary support, legislates 
into being socialism in a single country. 
The dispute is over whether there is any 
realistic hope of making the existing 
Labour Party fit for that purpose. 

Comrade Griffiths’ series of 
articles is presented as an even-handed 
discussion of the two alternatives, 
but it is pretty clear which of them he 
favours. For example, the three articles 
are headed ‘Is Labour still a labour 
party?’ (April 22), ‘Decision time is 
coming’ (April 23) and ‘Labour’s next 
steps’ (April 24). Yet if, as the CPB 
traditionalist majority still accepts, 
Labour remains a bourgeois workers’ 
party, then why would “decision time” 
be approaching? In reality, comrade 
Griffiths is presenting the adoption of 
a policy for a “new party of labour” as 
a question of ‘when’, not ‘if’. 

His first article starts by asserting: 
“On March 1 the Labour Party decided 
to embark on what might well be the 
final stage of its mutation into a non¬ 
labour party. Delegates to its special 
spring conference decided by an 
overwhelming majority to weaken, 
perhaps fatally, the collective basis of 
trade union involvement in the party. 
They endorsed the main proposals 
of a review chaired by Lord Collins, 
agreeing to abolish the electoral college 
which elects the party’s leader and 
deputy leader, including its trade union 
and socialist societies section. They 
backed phasing out the system whereby 
workers in affiliated unions can pay a 
political levy and vote in Labour Party 
leadership elections.” 

Yes, those decisions were taken, 
but to say that as a result the party will 
now “embark on what might well be the 
final stage of its mutation into a non¬ 
labour party” is one-sided, to say the 
least. Similarly, later in that first article 


comrade Griffiths, having reported the 
demand from the Labour right that trade 
union representation on the national 
executive and at conference be reduced 
if the number of affiliated supporters 
goes down, he contends that this would 
signify that “Labour’s mutation from 
a broad, federal party based on the 
working class and labour movement 
to a mass of atomised individuals will 
be nearing completion.” 

However, while leaders of the 
affiliated unions agreed to abolish 
their distinct role in electing the 
leader, they have not accepted that their 
representation on Labour’s executive or 
at conference should be cut - certainly 
not to the extent that the potential 
influence of those unions would be 
more or less wiped out, as comrade 
Griffiths implies. 

Pertinent 

In his second article, ‘Decision time is 
coming’, comrade Griffiths helpfully 
reminds us that “for decades the 
Communist Party has urged the labour 
movement to turn left and help secure 
a ‘Labour government of a new type’, 
one whose policies would open the 
road to socialism in Britain”. But he 
then asks a very pertinent question: 
“... is the labour movement able and 
willing to reclaim the Labour Party or, 
failing that, to re-establish its own mass 
party of labour?” 

Leaving aside the use of the word 
“reclaim” - as if the workers’ movement 
has ever actually exercised control 
over the party - the Weekly Worker 
has pointed out time and again that the 
problem is not just the Labour right: it 
is also the union bureaucrats, who have 
willingly voted for rightwing Labour 
leaders and rightwing Labour policies, 
in the belief that they would be more 
likely to win elections for the party - 
and, after all, they would not be as bad 
as the Tories, would they? 

Comrade Griffiths is forced to admit 
this when he says: “The trade union 
surrender at the March 2014 conference, 
where they backed extensive ‘reforms’ 
to the party-union link, indicates that 
most unions have neither the political 
understanding nor the will to fight to 
reclaim the Labour Party.” He goes on 


to say: “It could be argued that trade 
unions not prepared to fight to reclaim 
the party to which they are affiliated are 
even less likely to leave it to undertake a 
much more politically advanced task.” 
Exactly! That is why it is pointless 
demanding that the unions take the 
lead in establishing a Labour Party 
mark two. Even if a miracle occurred 
and they took such an initiative, why 
on earth would their leaders behave any 
differently within a replacement party? 

Comrade Griffiths reminds us that 
Unite general secretary Len McCluskey 
has “warned that his members might 
disaffiliate the union and help form a 
new workers’ party if Labour doesn’t 
reject austerity and adopt a pro-worker 
election manifesto”. Well, if you believe 
that ... However, “It may well be the 
case that the initial moves towards re¬ 
establishing a labour party will have 
to come from a minority of unions, 
including non-affiliated ones.” So, in 
comrade Griffiths’ imagination, unions 
like the RMT, PCS and FBU will join 
up with the likes of Unite to set up a 
new party. Some chance! 

Yet, in pursuit of this unlikely 
possibility, comrade Griffiths continues 
to speculate about the process that will 
bring it about, claiming that “the period 
up to and immediately following the 
election could demonstrate conclusively 
whether or not Labour can be 
reclaimed”. For example, will Labour’s 
manifesto “contain commitments in 
favour of public ownership, progressive 
taxation, public-sector housing, price 
controls and additional rights for 
workers and their trade unions”? 

For the benefit of CPB traditionalists, 
he pays lip service to the idea of “an 
all-out offensive by trade unions and 
the Labour left to win back the party to 
social democracy [!], if not to socialism, 
and to see this represented in Labour’s 
general election manifesto”. However, 
if such a campaign does not take 
place or is unsuccessful, “the labour 
movement and the left will have no 
option but to take the necessary steps 
to re-establish a mass party of labour”. 

So, if the non-appearance in the 
manifesto of the “commitments” 
listed above is the determining factor 
in deciding whether Labour can be 


“reclaimed”, why did comrade Griffiths 
not decide long ago - under Tony Blair, 
for instance - that the party was beyond 
redemption? In reality, however, the 
Labour leadership has always, to a 
greater or lesser extent, including 
within its pro-business measures, made 
gestures towards the working class - 
and in fact Ed Miliband is no exception 
in that regard. It is likely that the Labour 
manifesto will contain “price controls” 
- Miliband has been talking about a cap 
on both energy prices and rents. And 
what about “public ownership”? After 
30 Labour prospective candidates, led 
by John Prescott, called on the party to 
renationalise the railways (in a move 
that had all the hallmarks of a top- 
down initiative), Miliband refused to 
rule out at least part-renationalisation 
as a means of returning the railways to 
some kind of “coherent system”. 

Unlike comrade Griffiths, we 
do not claim that such policies 
would “open the road to socialism 
in Britain”. All those mentioned in 
the list above have in the past been 
adopted to one degree or another 
by mainstream bourgeois parties in 
Britain - not least during the post-war 
period, which we have referred to as 
one of “social democratic consensus”. 

Dead end 

In the final article in the series, 
‘Labour’s next steps’, apart from 
stressing his belief in the centrality of 
the People’s Assembly and the People’s 
Charter for building a movement to 
win back such a “social democratic 
consensus”, Griffiths makes clear that 
the CPB is advocating a Labour vote in 
the coming general election - the “only 
practical and viable alternative” to a 
coalition that “must be defeated”. 

However, apart from launching a 
campaign to persuade Labour to adopt 
more worker-friendly policies, “Trade 
union bodies at every level - up to and 
including the Trades Union Congress - 
should organise discussions, meetings 
and conferences to consider the future 
of the Labour Party and how more 
workers can be drawn into political 
activity and representation.” 

And comrade Griffiths is particularly 
impressed by the “proposal floated at 


the 2014 Campaign for Labour Party 
Democracy conference that unions 
form their own, distinct party affiliated 
to Labour”. He adds that, if such a 
proposal was followed through, “Were 
unions to decide later that they need 
to re-establish their own mass party 
outside the Labour Party, much of the 
initial preparatory work would already 
have been done.” 

He ends his third article by stating: 
“... full account will also have to be 
taken of the national question when 
seeking to solve the crisis of working 
class political representation”. For 
example, “In Wales, the Labour Party 
and the Welsh Labour government 
pursue policies which broadly 
reflect a social democratic outlook: 
notably support for jobs and public 
services, selective nationalisation 
and the rejection of privatisation of 
health and education services.” He 
continues: “While Welsh Labour is 
not organisationally independent, it 
may have to assert its own political 
and organisational autonomy in order 
to retain trade union influence in its own 
policy-making processes.” 

As for Scotland, “Labour has 
followed much the same political line 
as the leadership centrally, although its 
April 2014 conference indicated that this 
may be changing. However, Scotland’s 
separation from the rest of Britain would 
mean that, inevitably, any developments 
in a positive direction would take place 
in an increasingly different and separate 
set of political conditions.” 

These remarks seem to indicate that, 
in order to further his dead-end schema, 
comrade Griffiths is at least flirting 
with the idea of Welsh and Scottish 
separatism. But the very fact that he 
holds up the Welsh government as an 
example to be followed by London only 
demonstrates his bankruptcy. 

For us, the fight within the Labour 
Party is far from over. The aim ought 
not to be “to win back the party to 
social democracy”, but to purge it of its 
pro-capitalist elements and transform 
it into a genuine federal party of the 
working class • 

Peter Manson 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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